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d, SUFFERING PUBLIC. 
w How Can You Ever Accomplish Anything by Pulling Both Ways? 


. A CHEMIST’S CONTRIBUTION TO KNOWLEDGE 


u By STANLEY G. SMITH 


4- COMPANY of famous scientists have been in the United ~~ recognition of each of these new elements was a chapter, one 
id States the past month, having gathered here from all following another logically, in the story of a well-planned cam- 


varts of Europe, Great Britain and Canada. Their im yaign into the country of the undiscovered 
I : 





4- mediate purpose was to attend the meeting of the Society o! Ten years ago his attention was attracted by the susp 

> Chemical Industry in New York, and the secondary purpose t announced by Lord Rayleigh that the air had as a « itue 
e- see the United States and study further in their special field factor something besides the oxygen and nitrogen ot e 
id Foremost among these leaders of modern scientific thought was old text-books told. Cavendish a century ago indeed hi e 
7 Sir William Ramsay, the president of this society, and the man a like suspicion. Joining hands with Rayleigh, Professor Ram 
se who is doing more perhaps than any other chemist in the field say succeeded in isolating a hitherto unknown gas—inactive 
n of original research. much like nitrogen, and a constituent element of the atmos 
C- Describing himself as a chemist, Sir William Ramsay fig pher ’rofessor Ramsay continued the investigation lh 
r- ures in the imagination of the thoughtful world rather as a had established the fact of a connection between this new gas 


n: th ] 


;- conqueror whose exploits on the frontiers of human knowledge now designated as argon, and helium; the yellow line of Jans 


1e are among the most thrilling, as they, have been among the sen, heretofore observed only in the spectroscopic analysis of 
D- most fruitful, enterprises of the brain of man. Initially, it 1s solar and stellar light, for the first time made its appearat 
10 in the realm of the resolution of the elements that Professor n the spectrum of-a terrestrial me 


it Ramsay has won his successes. He has brought certainly five And now the imagination of a genius was fired. In 1845 


and possibly six elements to the world’s knowledg« The and 1840 tw students in another field of science, sw ived »V 
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faith in their calculations, had forced the world to the discovery 
oi the planet Neptune, till then 1 Adams and Lever- 


ricr, two astronomers working apart, were convinced that a 


nknown. 


planet was beyond Uranus; no one had ever seen or imag- 
ined it—no matter, they knew it was there; finally they had 
calculated its necessary position. On the night of September 
23, 1846, Galle, of the Berlin Observatory, was induced to turn 
his equatorial upen a designated region—and promptly on time 
the new planet swept into his ken. 

Inspired by reasoning precisely like this, Professor Ram- 
say set to work to find still other new elements which he was 
convinced lay as it were between argon and helium. By the 
process of fractional distillation, carried on by means of liquid 
air, he succeeded accordingly in identifying three other here- 
tofore unknown elements. These new acquaintances, still far 
from familiar, are known by the pretty Greek denominations 
ot neon, krypton and xeon—the new one, the hidden one and 
the stranger. 

It might be presumed—nor would the presumption be dis- 
appointed—that the phenomena of radium would challenge 
the interest of a man like Sir William Ramsay. While his con- 
clusions here are not final, he has again found helium figuring 
in close connection with a new metal. Among the emanations 
of radium is a gas to which the designation exradio had been 
given tentatively. Late newspaper reports represent Sir Wil- 
liam as declaring without qualification that helium has been 
evolved from radium. Whether exradio has been resolved into 
helium, or two different gases have been recognized as pro- 
ducts of the radioactivity of Madame Curie’s metal, is not clear. 

For specific conquest in the domain of éxperiment and 
demonstration does not exhaust the story of this eminent man’s 
services to knowledge, nor represent the great aim on which he 
is bent. He is among the foremost of those who are collab- 
orating—not, of course, formally, but nevertheless actually— 
in the development of the new theory of matter. The trend 
of the most vigorous modern thought points to the conclu- 
sion that the basis of matter is electrical. The behavior of the 
radioactive minerals confounds the old theories alike of sub- 
stance and of energy, and finds its most likely explanation in 
the hypothesis that the elements are products of electrical dis- 
sociation, of the breaking up in series of the radio-active ele- 
ments of high atomic weight. 

Commenting on these exploits of Professor Ramsay. the 
editor of The Public Ledger says of them: 

“It reads like some technical, academic discussion, it is 
true. And yet beneath the technology, now rapidly growing 
familiar to all men, lie a history of marvelous adventure and a 
prophecy of more. These borderland explorations, in the 
prosecution of which none is more daring or more circum- 
spect than is Sir William Ramsay, are among the most fasci- 
nating of human enterprises. In essaying the problem of mat- 
ter and its constitution these men are assaulting nothing less 
than the mystery of the ultimate universe—the paradox of its 
strange and beautiful diversity and its final substantial in- 
tegrity.” 

Describing his recent work to a representative of The New 
York Tribune, Professor Ramsay said: 

“There can be little doubt about the conversion of radium 
into helium. The thing was done at least a dozen times. For 
six or seven days a gas was continuously emitted which was 
luminous, but whose nature could not be determined. It did 
not exhibit the characteristic lines of helium when examined 
with'a spectroscope. Apparently it was absorbed by the glass 
of the tube containing it, for in time it practically disappeared. 
Later, on the application of heat, a gaseous product was ob- 
tained, occupying two and a half times the space of the original 
emanation. This gave the spectrum of helium unmistakably. 

“In England the strange properties of radium have excited 
a surprising degree of popular interest. I gave a lecture on 
the subject in a hall holding 3.500 people. The building was 
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crowded, and much enthusiasm was manifested. We cannot 
yet say what will come from these discoveries. When | 
asked of what use they are, I answer, ‘Oh, what use is a baby? 
Let it grow up, and see!’ 

le evolu- 
tion of heat and the other strange forms of radiation from 


“Of the various theories advanced to account for tl 
radium and allied elements the most satisfactory seems to be 
that some of the atoms in those substanges are disintegrating, 
and in doing so liberate stored energy. A few physicists like 
Lord Kelvin were at one time disposed to fancy that the energy 
was first absorbed from some external source, and then given 
off again. Not having compared notes lately with Lord Kelvin, 
I am not sure how far he has modified his views. If we judge 
from the rate at which gas is evolved from radium (or a salt of 
radium) 


t seems probable that any given mass of it would 
completely decay and disappear in about 2,500 years. The life 
of the three or four other radioactive metals is much longer, 

“The theory that an atom is made up of much smaller par- 
ticles, which are held together by electric attraction, and is the 
seat of stored energy, is of philosophic importance mainly. It 
greatly modifies our conceptions of the nature of matter, but 
at present it has no apparent bearing on the practical work of 
the chemist. The old formulae, which were based on the no 
tion of indivisibility. are still serviceable. Our new understand- 
ing of the atom, however, may eventually lead to unforeseen 
results. I have been engaged in researches which are not yet 
complete. but which encourage me to think that the ‘electronic’ 
theory of atoms has a career of practical usefulness before it.” 

Professor Ramsay has filled the chair of chemistry in 
University College, London, for seventeen years and can there 
fore be expected to entertain some original ideas concerning 
the best course for scientific students to pursue. 

“Most of the lads who enter a laboratory are able r 
ceive some inspiration or to have a latent inspiration developed 
which will fit them to become inventive chemists. Now, how 
can this be brought about? The answer is perfectly simp 
By offering them examples. Every teacher in the laboratory 
from senior professor to junior assistant, must be engaged 
research, and, most important of all, they must not be reticent 


but willing to converse freely on their problems. It is that 


which creates a ‘chemical atmosphere.’ A fairly good 
2 


student should have gained such powers in one and a half or 
two years as to be able to help himself in facing an analytical 
problem which he has not previously attempted.” 

Professor Ramsay believes that University degrees mean 
practically nothing, and that the ability to contribute to the 
world’s store of knowledge is far more desirable than the mere 
ability to follow the beaten paths. He emphasized this when a 
Philadelphia professor told him that he discouraged those who 
cid not promise to succeed. Professor Ramsay replied: 

“Quite right! The young man who does not think and act. 
or try to act. beyond written formula, even at the expense ot 
countless mistakes, will contribute nothing to the store of the 
world’s knowledge, though every college in the universe load 
him down with degrees for theoretical correctness.” 

Sir William Ramsay is a most skillful mechanician, accord- 
ing to a writer in the Scientific American. As he invariably 
works with such infinitesimal quantities, the experiments neces- 
sitate the employment of delicate and special apparatus. All 
this Sir William makes himself, as it would take too long to 
inculcate another workman as to his requisitions. He has even 
devised a new method of glass blowing in order to obtain the 
special minute vessels he requires for his researches. 
idea of the small quantities of material with which this dis- 
tinguished scientist works may be gleaned from the fact that 
in some of his recent radium investigations Sir William was 
using less than a cubic millimeter of gas, a quantity which 
could be placed in less space than a pin’s head. This accumula- 
tion was the result of two months’ work, from which one can 
estimate the rarity of radium. 


Some 
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Wabash Bridge Across the Monongahela at Pittsburgh, the Largest 


Cant 





r Bridge in America. 


THE WABASH RAILROAD’S ENTRY INTO PITTSBURG 


INTY iles of nickle-plated railroad track, laid on teak whole s¢ 
do and mahogany ties and ballasted with silver dol M 
: Locomotives trimmed in gold, and coaches up ever ente! 
holste satin and lighted with radium at $3.000.cco 9 
out Passenger stations fitted up with more than Oriental Howe 
mag nd ham sandwiches distributed free to travelers sh svste 
at ¢ station! Such is the picture fancy paints 
nev sburg Wabash Verminal Railroad, whi 5 jus g 
bet | r raimnc, when It 1s known that t s Xty 1 cs KI i 
( st $23,000,000. It is one of the most expensive p 
stre es railroad ever built, made so by natural barriers, \\ 
g t es, untoreseen accidents and contingencies, and a P re 
series ngineering difficulties that presented fresh problems 
( 1 with almost every mile. Its completion is, there- 
O1 umph for the Wabash engineers, who discovered <% ( 
new the Iron City; a triumph for the Wabash g 
Orne every step ot the w: y through all the 
O t Virginia and Pennsylvania; and a triumph g 
( ste 1 of George Gould, who directed and con r 
tré he Wabash cohorts through four years of bitter, unre ridge act 
mitting struggle o dim 
Beyond doubt the Wabash extension will prove a good 11 evidence 
vestment, even at the staggering cost of more than $380.000 eak 
per mile. It ishes a short cut between Pittsburg and the vas simp 
Golden Wes d is the link that has at last given the 16.000 the deus 
niles of the Gould Railroad system entrance into the greatest but sucel 
onnage producing city and district in the three Americas. Its ted unopy 
complet marks the end of the traffic monopoly that has dg 
been s ng enjoyed by lines in the famous “community ¢ penl 
nterest’ agreement. and the culmination of the long drawn — terest opp 
out struggle between the Pennsylvania Railroad interests on In 
side, and the Gould, Harriman, Rockefeller and Stand and Lake 
nterests on the other. It has been a veritable battle This road 
s. directed by boards of strategy in quiet business offi- Mingo. 
banking houses and fought out for the most part in Ming 
a of the court-room, but not lacking in dramatic inci- was a soure 
n the elements of farce, comedy and tragedy that go <, Hi 
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River. 


and decided that a short cut was possible 


off the faces of those at the 


insignificant way station like Mingo 


Toledo to Wheeling 
rourteen below 


track to 


miles 
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ide with a branch 


roundabout. meandering track 
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walked twenty miles through the 


resident Ramsey’s practical 
hills from Mingo 


Work was 


and no expense was spared to 


push operations with all the speed possible. 


head of 


They needed no one to tell them that the Wabash 


was not spénding millions to get a short cut to an obscure and 


The nigger in the wood- 


Pittsburg and Mansfield bridge began to be appar- 








ent to the blindest of them all; and 


and began to fight 

It dad not take them long to « 
Carnegie and Western. (which had 
rights of the 
the Pittsburg, Toledo ai 


way the whe 





rights ot 
it took no seer to tell them that tl 
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line would do; but when Wabash contractors began to bore a 


long through 


half a 


other a mile long at Greentree, t] 
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wide flat that must be crossed by 
doubt no longer. 
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Terminal, Joseph Ramsey, J: 


Patterson, now Presid 
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George Gould deserve to share equ 
nto Pittsburg 


triumphant entry of the Wa 
tion was taken to Mr. Gould by 4 





owner of the Wabash and director 


a Pittsburg terminal would be 


the enormous expense, doubting whether 


could be expected from the investi 
his highest trump card—the joker 


signed by Andrew Carnegie. still 


Mount 


nt of the 


President of the Wabash, and 


a good thing, but 


Washington 


le two separated only by a 


and an 


a lofty viaduct, they could 


Wabash 


Pittsburg 


ly the credit for the fina! 
Phe propos 
Ir. Ramsey. The able chiei 
of its policy admitted that 
hesitated at 
an adequate return 
nent. Then Ramsey played 
in fact. It was a contract 


effective, although executed 


before the United States Steel Corporation was born, guaran- 


teeing for the Wabash an enornx 


the completion of the Pittsburg extension. 


were produced, signed by Jones an 
shippers of tron and steel an! 
ether products. Mr. Gould nee ' 
further argument Phe 
Will it 


answered 


ed no 


question, pay? was con 


clusively and the wor | 


was given to go ahead. 
However, the road that lay bx 
tween Ramsey and the realization 


of his dreams was 


rough and 
rocky. Rival companies mustered 


began the at 


tack from every side, sinking mu 


their cohorts and 


tual animosity in order to present 
a united front to the common en 
The Wabash ord 


were held up for months in Pitts 


nances 


emy 


burg councils, until public opimio 


and the election of new councei 
men pledged to fairness. compell 
ed their passage; the power of the 


State Court was 


voked to stop its progress, caus 
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ing exasperating 


strikes, riots and labor dispu 


epidemics of smallpox among the 


floods 


difficulties to the 


workmen; 
all added 


enormous 


new 
natural obstacles, un 
it seemed that man and nature ha 
conspire | to keep the Wabash out 
of Pittsburg 

\ trip 


extension is a 


along the new Pittsburg 
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tanic) engineering Tt presents 
sixtv miles of the most remark 
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America 
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culs \ s CVE pieced together by humat nvenu- 
ty for tranportation purposes The start is made from the 
new Wilion 


lar depot in Pittsburg, over a massive steel 











viaduet tour b ks long that leads to the largest cantileye; 

bride n Ameren cross the Monongahela River. costing 

inotl Lc gv the bridge, trains plunge directly int 

the tunnel Hoa mile long, blasted through solid lat 

per s Mount Washington Phen comes anothe1 2 Via 

duct 2 e ‘Thirty-second and = Thirty-fifth wards 

P s street railways, steam railroads and creeks 
mwved | ther tunnel 200 feet long. Leaving this it cross 

es more crecks an] railways and then crosses another e 

ind loity viaduet, through a part of the Thirty-fiitl 

Ihen it skirts along a side hill, high above the city. curves 





across Independence Street and makes its way to Greent: 


Tunnel. 


alms mile in length, entering it within the city 
limits and emerging in a beautiful country of well tilled and 
rifle tarms. Tlere also are undeveloped resources of coal. oi] 


and other minerals 


Viter Venice 


of wich there 


eas, limesteong 
is passed, begins the great series of tunnels. 


ire nineteen in this sixty miles of track 


are the Taggart and MeGuigan tunnels, named from the farms 
through which they pass Then come the twin tunnels, so 


named because they are within a hundred yards of each other 
One may stand at the east portal of the one or the west portal 
of the other and look through both, while between is 


a stre 





of sunlit track [hen in order to avoid two bridges the course 
of Cross Creek was changed. 
solid blasted away in 
course for the creek through the hill. 


More than 6,coo cubic vards of 


sandstone was order to make a new 


From Mingo Junction to Jewett is a distance of only twen- 
ty miles, but this stretch of track 





The Wabash Depor in Pittsburg. 





$6,000,000, or 
mile. It 


cost $300,000 per 


was built for the pur- 


pose of shortening the distance 
covered by the old Wheeling and 
Lake Erie 
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tracks about fifteen 
this 


tion are eight 


twenty mile sec 


long tunnels. five 


big concrete arch culverts of fifty 


foot span each, and cuts. fills. 
viaducts and trestles too close 
together to be counted In one 
place more than 1.c09.coo cubic 


yards of earth and rock were ex 
cavated in a distance of 3.500 
The bridge tl 
Mingo 


longest 


across 
River at 
second structure 01 
kind in) America 
by the one 
across the Monongahela at 
burg. In New 
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OUR DAY 3 
CHRISTIANITY AND CURRENT LITERATURE 
THEIR CLOSE RELATIONS 
AN ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE PAN-PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL IN LIVERPOOL 
By REV. DR. HENRY VAN DYKE 
Professor of Literature at Princeton University. 
O attempt a description of the relations of Christianity lor a moment, imperishably remembered. trusted and adored, 
nd Current Literature in a twenty-minute address is as stands out forever in the simple words of a few brief chapters, 
absurd as it would be to try to explain the philosophy of — the clearest, most enduring, most potent personality in the 
the absolute between two courses of a dinner. The most that I world’s history. 
can hope to do is to suggest a few thoughts which may lead » Ido not hold with the saying that “the Bible is the religion 
you either by way of agreement or by way of contradiction to 1 Protestants.” If that were true the Protestants would be 
a further consideration of the subject in the position of mistaking the expression for the life, the 
Literature is the art in which the inner life of man seeks lamp for the light, the stream for the fountain. But I hold 
expression and lasting influence through written words. Races that without the Bible, Christianity would lose its vital touch 
and nations have existed without it; but their life has been with the past. and much of its power upon the future. It would 
dumb, and with their death their power has departed: they have ve like plant rn from its roots and floating in t ees 
vanished into thin air. What Christianity owes an im 
do we know of the thoughts - : mense part of its influence 
and ieelings of those un in the world today, to the 
lettered tribes of white and place of the Bible in cur 
black and yellow, and red, rent literature. What othe 
flitting in ghost-like panto volume is current in a sense 
mine across the background so large and splendid? What 
of the wérld’s great stage? book 1s so widely known, so 
Whatever message of warn iten quoted, so deeply rev 
ing. Of encouragement, of erenced, so closely read by 
hope. of guidance they may learned and simple, rich and 
have for us remains unde poor, old and young? 
livered. They are but phan Wherever it comes it en- 
toms, mysterious and in- riches and ennobles human 
effective. But with the art lite, Opens common sources 
ot Literature. life arrives of consolation and cheer, 
at utterance and _ lasting helps men to understand 
power. The Scythian, the and respect one another, 
Etruscan, the Phoenician gives a loftier tone to phil- 
are dead. The Greek, the osophy, a deeper meaning 
Hebrew. the Roman still to history, and a purer light 
live. We know them. They to poetry. Strange indeed 
are as real and potent as is the theory of education 
the Englishman. the Amer- hat would exclude _ this 
ican, the German. rhey Book, which Huxley and 
touch us and move us Arnold called the most po- 
through a vital literature. tent in the world for moral 
Religion is a life—the life nspiration, trom the mod 
ot the human spirit in con ern school house. Stranger 
tact with the Divine. There sull the theory of religion 
lore, it needs a literature to which would make of this 
express its meaning and Book a manual of ecclesias- 
perpetuate its power tical =propagandism rather 
It is the fashion nowadays Rees Di Héeace Van-Doke: than the master-volume of 
to speak scorniully of a current literature. 
“book religion.” But where is the noble religion without a book? “Beware of the man of one book.” says the proverb. The 
Men praise the “bookless Christ”: and the adjective serves as saying has two meanings. The one-book man may be strong, 
a left-handed criticism of His followers Prue. Ele wrote no and therefore masterful: he may also be narrow, and therefore 
volume; but He absorbed one literature. the Old Testament: dangerous. The reises its mightiest and most benefi- 
and He inspired another, the New Testament. How wonderiul, cent influence is substituted for all other books, 
how supreme is the Bible as an utterance of life in literature! — but when it perv rature. 
With what convincing candor are the hopes and fears. the joys Christianity needs not only a Sacred Scripture for guid 
and sorrows, the deep perplexities and clear visions of the ance, warning. instruction. inspiration, but also a continuous 
heart of man under the Divine process of education disclosed literature to express its life from age to age, to embody the 
in its pages! What range, what mastery of literary forms! ever-new experiences of religion in forms of beauty and power, 
History, biography, essays, epigrams. letters. poetry. fiction o ilum ( | erpret the problems of existence in the 
drama—all are here. The thoughts breathe with inspiration, ight of faith and hope and love. Close this outlet of expres 
the unconsumed words burn with the Divine presence. the fig sion, cut off this avenue of communication, and you bring 
ures live and move. And most of all. the central figure. the Christianity into a state of stagnation and congestion. Its 
Christ, Himself, long expected, suddenly revealed. seen but processes of thought become hard, formal, mechanical; its 
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feelings morbid, spasmodic, hysterical; its temper at once 
over-sensitive and dictatorial, like that of a man who makes the 
mistake of using his house as his castle. It grows suspicious 
of science, contemptuous of art, and alienated from all those 
broader human sympathies through which alone it can reach 
the outer world. Insulated, opinionated, petrified, by self-com- 
placency, it sits in a closed room, putting together the pieces 
of its puzzle-map doctrine, and talking to itself in a theological 
dialect instead of speaking in a universal language. 

Big fat books of 
dogmatic exposition; little thin books of sentimental devotion; 
pious puppet- 
falsehood of certain 





Books it may produce—books a plenty! 
collections of sermons in innumerable volumes; 
show story books in which the truth or 
dogmas is illustrated by neatly labeled figures stuffed with saw- 
dust and strung on wires. And these an insulated Christianity, 


scornful of what it calls mere literary art and unsanctified 


charm, would persuade us to 
But John 


the Causes by 


accept as a proper religious li 


brary. Foster truth in his "On 


some of 


spoke the essay, 


which Evangelical Religion has been 
Cultivated Taste.” 


1 } 


subordinate 


Rendered Unacceptable to Persons of when 


he calls these books “‘a vast exhibition of the most 


material that can be 





too groveling 


to be called style.” Certainly they are not literature. nor is it 





either to be wondered at or regretted that they are 


current. They do not propagate religion; they bury it 


Very different are the works by which the vital spirit of 


Christianity has been expressed, the vivifying influence of 
Christianity extended in the world of modern thought and 
feeling. There are sermons among t like the discourses 





of South and Barrow and Liddon and Bushnell: and religious 
meditations like “Confessions St. Augustine” and the “Im: 
tation of Christ; and books sacred reasoning, like the “Let 
ters” of Pascal, and Butler's “Analogy.” and Drummond's 


and divine poems like 


World’ 


i George Herbert 


“Natural Law in 
Dante 





those of and Cowps r 





and Keble. But there are also books which are secular 
form, neither claiming I g ng ecclesiastical sanction 
presenting life in its broad nterest. and at the same 
time revealing the eth spiritual, the immortal as the 
chief factors in the divine dran if man 

Christian literature includes those writings in which men 
have interpreted life and nature from a Christian standpoint 
in language of dis irm, touched with the person 
ality of the author. and rounded into forms of clear and lasting 
beauty. The standpoint does not need to be always defined or 
described. A wl : rountain peak tells you 





not of the mountain on whi e stands, but of what he 


sees 
from it. It is not necess ie God in order to fevere 
and obey Him. I find the same truth to life in “King Lear” 
as in the drama of Job, and the same sublime. patient faith 
though the one ends happily and the other sadly. The Book 
of Ruth is no more and no less Christian. to my mind, than 
Tennyson's “Dora.” Ther the same religion in “The Heart 
of Midlothian” as in the b k Esther The parable ot he 
Rich Man lives again in “Romola.” In “Dr. Jekyll and Mr 
Hyde” St. Paul’s text, “The fles] steth against the spirit.” is 
burned deep into the heart 

No great writer represents the whole of Christianity in its 


But I think that almost 


he leading races has helped 


application to life every great writer 


since the 


to reveal some new aspect of its beauty, to make clear some 
new secret of its sweet reasonableness. or to enforce some 
new lesson of its power I read in Shakespeare the majesty 


of the moral law, in Victor Hugo the sacredness of childhood 


in Goethe the glory of renut tion, in Wordsworth the joy o 
humility, in Tennys the t immortal love, in Brown 
ng the courage t G Thackeray the ugliness of 
hypocrisy and the beauty of forgiveness, in George Eliot the 
supremacy of duty, in Dickens theedivinity of kindness, and in 
Ruskin the dignity of service i vthorne shows me tlhe it 





fulness of sin and the power of penitence, Longiellow gives me 


the soft music of tranquil hope and earnest endeavor, Lowel] 
makes me feel that we must give ourselves to our fellow-men 
if we would bless them, and Whittier sings to me of human 
brotherhood and Divine Fatherhood. Are not these Christian 
lessons? 

I do not ask my novelist to define and discuss his doctrinal 
position, or to tell me what religious denomination he belongs 
to. I ask him to tell me a story of life as it is, seen from the 
point of view of one who has caught from Christianity a 


ception of life as it ought to be. I 


con- 


do not ask him even to 


1Ison- 


deal out poetic justice to all his characters and shut the p: 
doors on the bad people, while he rings the wedding-bells for 


the good. I ask him only to show me good as good and evil 


as evil; to quicken my love for those who do their best, and 


deepen my scorn for those who do their worst; to give 


me a 
warmer sympathy with all sorts and conditions of men who are 


sincere and loyal and kind: to strengthen my faith that life is 


worth living even while he helps me to realize how hard it is 
to live well; to leave me my optimism, but not to leave it 
stone-blind; not to depress me with cheap cynicism, nor to lull 


1 
| 


me with spurious sentimentalism, but to. nourish and confirm 





my heart with Sir Walter Scott’s manly faith, that 


every 


duty performed there is attached an inward satistaction which 


deepens with the difficulty of the task and is its best vard.” 
Phe use of fiction either to defend or to attack son lefi- 
nite theological dogma seems to me illegitimate and absurd 
IT remember a devout and earnest brother who begs ) 
write story to prove that Presbyterians never held the doe 
rine of infant damnation. I would as soon writs story to 
prove e binomial theorem. But that fiction may ser 
ble purpose in renewing our attraction to virtue, in sharpening 
our abhorrence of selfishness andl falsehood. in adding to the 
good report of the things that are pure and lovely. in showing 


that heroism is something better than eccentricity tinged with 


vice, an ts deepest, in making us feel anew r own need 
i Divine forgiveness for our faults. and a Divine Master 

mtrol our lives—this is trne, beyond a doubt: tor precisely 

that is what our best fiction from “Waverly” down to “The 


Bonnie Brier Bush” and “Sentimental Tommy” has been doing 


It must be admitted that there 1s a great mass of p 1 
bh earfully current at present, of which this r 
said. Some them breathe of patchoul: and mu sk. some 
stale beer and cigarets, some of the gutter and the pest 
many do not breathe at all. The presses of England and Amer 
ica are turning out, for every day in the year, ab SIN " 
vorks of fiction, most of them works of affliction Itis ad 
plorable waste of time and labor, to say nothing or brains 


A 
But I do not see in it any great or pressing danger 


ists tell us that the paper on which these books are printed 


not last twenty years. It will not need to last so long 


the vast majority of the books will be forgotten before their 


leaves disintegrate, Superficial, feeble, fatuous, inane, tl 


nto oblivion; and the literature which emerges and abides 
s that which recognizes the moral conflict as the supreme 
nterest of life, and the message of Christianity as the only real 
promise of vietory 

Among perilous tendencies is the growing idolati 


But it is condensed in a 


frightfully apt to canker 


foney is condensed power. 


renders it 


and corrupt 


oble literature, truly in harmony with the spirit of Clirist 
will reiterate in a hundred forms of beauty and power His 
teaching that “a man’s life consisteth not in the abundan if 
the things which he possesseth.” It will expose with splendid 
scorn and ridicule the falsehood ot the standard by whi he 
world, and too often the church, measure what a man 
by his wealth. It will praise and glorify simple manhood and 
womanhood, “plain living and high thinking.’ It w 
that true IC CE 1 thre triumph of character and t true 

e hea 
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The Fig Thistles of Hongkong. 


Pineapples in Porto Rico. 


Banana Plantation in the Hawaiian Islands. 


FINE FRUITS IN MODERN COUNTRIES 


By J. TROJAN 


Translated for Our Day from Vom Fels Zum Meer 


F all the fruits that grow wild in Germany, the strawberry. 
one of the most delicious of small fruits, and a few other 
varieties of berries are alone worth considering, for many ot 
the wild fruit trees that grow in the forests bear fruit that is 
oiten too tart to make it edible. 


the delicious cherries, plums, pears and apples, apricots, peacl 


All other fruits consumed, 


es and grapes have been cultivated, and all of these came from 


varieties which 


the South originally. There are many other 
cannot be grown in temperate climes, but the new avenues of 
commerce that have been opened during the past few years 
facilitate the traffic in tropical fruits to all parts of the world 

The grape is one of the very best offerings for our fruit 
basket, and its picturesque clusters are considered artistic 
enough to be included in many a painter’s still life. There is 
a marked difference in the quality and flavor of the grape as 
regards its utility. Many varieties of grapes that make excel 
lent wine are not good to eat; those growing on the shores of 
the Mosel, for example, from which the finest Riesling is made, 
while the grapes that grow in North Germany, where no wine 
has been pressed for some years, are delicious, provided they 


ripen before the frost destroys them. But only a small quanti 





, | 1 +4 
ty Cs sent tO Market, Decaust t is Nooded w 
Si er g s, that are sold ) Ss mev than ‘ yme- 
rr wy ’ thoy makin . tition 
grown ones, s making competition 
} ] ] - h } with + + 
e Sout iso turnishes us with ut that was 
‘ 1 1 - 1 
broug it irom China in the tourteenth Its name in 


Chinese means “Chinese apple,” and 





appellation, 


at country at first received it from 








Portug Ss supply eranges comes from 
, ca ; ; 
Portugal and zores—where a superi 
grown—the Balearic isles, Italy. Sicily. Algiers 
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| | ' , ie hich 1 , t 

Che fig thistle (opuntia ficus indica), which belongs € 
cactus n \ s idigen us to Amer 1 sé il bu It 





transplanted and grown successfully in Asia, southern 


ind the northern coast ot Africa Its prickly shrubbery 1S Iten 


] | a ca ite ck ot f 
used for fencing in gardens and fields—a characteristic mark o 
the landscape modern Italy and Greece. Preller, who 1s 
famed for his Odyssee landscapes. indulges his artist’s license 























Mandarin-tree in Canton. 


Mango Plum in Mexico. 


Vineyard in Tyrol 
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when he pictures this plant as part of the landeape of ancient 
Greece. 

The berry-like fruit of the opuntia, the so-called Indian 
figs, is used as an edible by man and is fed to animals in places 
where they grow, though we would probably not consider them 
a delicacy. 

The pineapple and the banana are among the finest fruits 
grown in tropical countries. The former has tiny buds group- 
ed about the stem, surrounded by leaves that develop into fruit 
pulp. Thus the ripe pineapple consists of a mass of berries 
grown together. The seed disappears in this process, just as it 
does in the banana, and for this reason both fruits must be 
propagated by means of sprouts from the root or side. In- 
vestigations concerning the original home of the pineapple 
have, as yet, given no definite results, but it is supposed to 
come from tropical America. It has been cultivated in hot 
houses in Germany since 1830, and fruits weighing up to nine 
pounds have been grown there. But its increased importation 
from the tropics has reduced the price, and home cultivation no 
longer pays. 

Phe technical name of the banana tree. which is supposed 
to originate in the East Indies, is Musa paradisaica, or Musa 
sapientium. The first term refers to the theory, held by some 
people, that the tree of knowledge in the garden of Eden was 
a banana tree, and the other refers to the fact that bananas 
constituted the food of the Sapientes, the Indian wise men. At 


the present time this fruit constitutes one 


1 the main articles 


THE NEWEST MACHINE 


AND labor in digging ditches will soon be out of date. 


Already single machines have been pertected to do the 


work which formerly required hundreds of individual laborers 


to periorm. It is no longer a necessity for a municipality to 


employ large numbers of the lower classes to do work of this 


character and be subject to frequent strikes and interruptions. 


One of the most unique these labor-saving devices is the 
Buckeye traction ditcher 
do this class 


In order to work successfully a machine 


must be able not only to cut trenches while the earth is moist 
and soft. but it must work equally well when the earth is hard 
and dry. The Buckeye traction ditcher was designed by James 
B. Hill, a mechanical genius of Ohio, and it is said to be ca- 
pable of successiully working in swamp lands; at the same time 
it is able to withstand the severe strains encountered in 
hard pan. 

The rigid frame of a 54-inch machine carries the boiler, en- 
gine, and all of the necessary details which are required to 
iurnish as well as 


transmit power to 


the excavating wheel 
which is hung inde- 


pendently of the 
main irame, and 
works in a frame of 
its own, “which is 
supported 
wheel itself and also 


by the 


by a leveling shoe, 
which slides along in 
the bottom of the 
trench, thoroughly 
leveling the little in- 
equalities which are 
occasioned by the 
vibration of the ma- 
chine and 
taken up from the 


pebbles 


The Buckeye Ditcher. —The Scientific American. 
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of food used by the natives. A few banana trees will suffice to 
sustain a man, for the fruit contains a great deal of nourish- 
ment. Tender in structure, the banana leaf, the largest leai in 
the world, is easily torn by the wind, and then the shredded 
leaves look like huge feathers. 

In the tropics and elsewhere the mango plum is considered 
a most delicious fruit. It grows on the Indian mango tree- 
mangifera indica—whose foliage is of the evergreen variety. 
The red buds first develop into grapes and the fruit-bearing 
twigs grow in length until the mango is ripe. The seed tastes 
like an almond, but the slight turpentine flavor in the pulp— 
the plant belongs to the terebinthine family—spoils the taste 
for a palate not accustomed to such peculiarities. 

The nuts on the cocoa palm grow in the tops of trees that 
reach a maximum height of one hundred feet. The fibres that 
surround the outer shell are a valuable article of commerce. 
and the oil irom the nut is used in the manufacture of soaps 
and candles. 

The bread fruit of India and’the banana are the chief 
sources of nourishment in the tropics. Fifty people can live 
on the fruit grown on an acre of banana trees and two or three 
bread-fruit trees can sustain one person. The melon-shaped 
fruit of the latter weighs from three to four pounds. 
into slices and baked or dried. 


It is cut 
The Indian bread-fruit tree, 
the so-called Tak tree, with fruits weighing from ten to twenty 
five pounds, does not belong to the Artocarpus incisa, the 


genuine variety. 


FOR DITCH-DIGGING 


bottom. The 54-inch wheel cuts a trench which is 54 inches 
wide and the 14'%-inch machine cuts a trench 14% inches wide, 
the latter width being used for 11-inch tile. 

The “business end” of this machine, the same as the bee, 
is at the rear, according to the Scientific American. The ex- 
cavating wheel is constructed of malleable iron and steel and 
the wheel proper consists of two circular rims held together at 
a proper distance froin each other by the steel bucket-backs. 
which are riveted in place. In front of the backs and over 
them are the steel hoods or bucket-tops which hold the earth 
cut loose by the cutters. 

The operator stands or sits on his platform and by sighting 
over the guide toward the grade stakes he keeps the bottom 
of the excavating wheel on a true grade. As soon as the ma- 
chine has traveled a few feet the rear shoe is then placed in 
position and clamped in place, after which the cables are taken 
off. The wheel is now carried at its rear by the rear leveling 
shoe and at the front by the chains or cables, as the case may 
be, which are con 
trolled by the opera 
tor by means of the 
grade wheel. 

This most interest- 
ing labor-saving de- 
vice cuts to a perfect 
grade and it does it 
with a single cut at 
any depth up to its 
capacity from 4142 
feet deep to 12 feet 
deep. It is said to 
operate rapidly, cut- 
ting at the rate of 
three lineal feet per 
minute at a depth of 
three feet in ordinary 
earth and greater or 
less depths at pro- 
portionate speeds. 
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SEBASTOPOL 


AND : 


PORT ARTHUR 
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AN . HISTORIC . PARALLEL 
WITH . SOME 
. STRIKING . CONTRASTS . 


RR EPEATED attention has been call 
7 ed to the comparison and contrast 


between the present contest around 


] 
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Port Arthur and the famous historic 

Russian defense of Sebastopol, opposed 

by the combined English and French . 

armies. One of the best contributions 

to this subject appeared in The Chris 

ian Advocate-of New York on Septet 

ber 8th, the forty-ninth anniversary 

he fall of Sebastopol, which is giver 

— Ie mw 
General Kuroki. Admiral Togo. 
NE ot the proverbial repetitions of history is now going — but co-operated with the defenders by attacking the beseigers 
on. Fifty years ago in the nearer East the Czar Nich on the heights Inkerman, and threatening their base of 
olas I was fighting France and England on the fertile supplies at the neighboring cove of Balaklava—where the 
coast plains of The Crimea, just as today in the farther East Brigade, because “some one had_ blundered,” 


his descendant, Nicholas I], fights Japan 
Both wars are rooted in the same principle. The Russian 
power, expanding southward, bore rudely upon the weakened 


Ottoman Empire, and to protect their own interests in the 
f Great Britain and France 


Mediterranean the governments « 
intervened to deliver Constantinople out of the paw of the 
Bear. In the present instance Russia, expanding eastward and 
requiring an outlet on the Pacific, occupies Manchuria and 
threatens Korea, whereupon Japan, sensitive to her danger 
sets her fleets and armies in mot‘on 


The objective of the Japanese in 1904 is the naval fortress 
of Port Arthur, on the Liao-Tung Peninsula, at the head of 
the Yellow Sea. In 1854 the allies aimed their main attack at 
the peninsula of the Crimea, on the north shore of the Black 
Sea, where the arsenals and dockyards of the Russian fleet 
were collected under the bastions of Sebastopol. And not for 
eleven months were the beseigers able to raise the paean of 
victory. 

It is too early at this stage of the war and of our informa- 
tion to compare the defense of Port Arthur—heroic as that has 
been—with the defense of Sebastopol, which won the admira- 
tion of even the besiegers. But some differences are clear. Se- 
bastopol was at no time completely invested, as Port Arthur 
has been for months. Across the outer harbor, half a mile 
wide, the beseiged could always communicate with the Russian 
field army, which not only supplied reinforcements as needed, 





he Russian guns and captured immortal renown. 
| Ni holas 7 


for their fleet to be “bottled up” in the harbor of 


nder wiser leadership in the time 


sunk seven of their own large ships in the 
vent the more powerful navy of the enemy from 
takin 


guns of the Czar’s Black Sea fleet were mounted on the shore 





the town and forts from the rear The 
defenses, and the sailors and gunners were added to the gar- 


Sebastopol was, therefore, protected from naval bombard- 
ment, abundantly supplied with arms, ammunition, and military 


stores of all sorts, and large reinforcements: were within easy 


* 


The conditions of the besieging forces at Sebastopol and 
Port Arthur present striking contrasts. George Kennan has 
called the Manchurian campaign “war by pre-arrangement,” 
so perfectly have the Japanese rehearsed their part of the cam- 
paign and foreseen every contingency. They are on familiar 
ground, some of their officers and men having helped take 
Port Arthur from the Chinese in 1894. Their base had been 
carefully selected, their transport, commissary, and hospital 
service brought near perfection, and their operations followed 
a well-digested plan 

The great army of the English and French allies. on the 
contrary, landed in the Crimea in September, 1854, in an un- 
known country. They were without precise information of the 


topography of the peninsula, or the numbers, strength, and lo- 
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cation of the enemy. Lord Raglan, the British commander, had 
fought at Waterloo, and his engineer, Burgoyne, had seen the 
redcoats mowed down by Jackson’s men at New Orleans, as 
his father had seen them fall at Saratoga, but they had not 
served in the field for forty years. Moreover, there was con- 
stant comparison, jealousy, distrust, and failure to co-operate 
between the French and English commanders. The British 
supply department broke down utterly under the first strain. 
The Czar had said that “Generals Janvier and Fevrier’ would 
fight for Russia. Winter, coming suddenly on the wings of a 
November hurricane, destroyed the camps and hospitals, wreck- 
ed the transport fleet, and plunged the army into the depths 
of misery. The war correspondent came into existence then, 
and Mr. Russell (“Bull Run’) scandalized the nation by his 
letters to “The London Times.” Investigations 
were instituted, and Florence Nightingale, “the 
Crimea,” 
death-dealing hospitals. 


and reiorms 
angel of the 
introduced the healing ministries of woman into the 
But before the end of winter nine 
thousand British had died in hospital and fourteen thousand 
were still on the sick list. The “embalmed beef” and similar 
unsavory memories of our Santiago campaign were but mild 
disorders in comparison with the shocking mismanagement of 
the British commissary in the winter of 1854-55. 

The honor of the defense belongs to Lieutenant Colonel 
Todleben, a young engineer officer. When he brought news 
that the allies would be there within a month the town was in 
sorry plight. Its forts had been designed to repel naval attacks 
alone, for the remoteness of 
against a large land force. 


the Crimea seemed to insure it 
Todleben afterward declared that 
had the allies immediately assaulted the town it must have 
fallen. They landed September 14-18. A month later, when 
they opened fire with their great guns, a half circle of towers 
and earthworks had already been traced on the high ground 
before Sebastopol. The chiei features of the semi-circle were 
soon grimly familiar to all the world. Upon the Flagstaff 
Bastion, the Redan, the Little Redan, and the round tower of 
the Malakoff the fire of hundreds of cannon was poured for 
months. Yet Todleben’s resources of skill and energy were 
such that for a long period the repairs of the night made good 
the damage of each day's cannonade, and at every opportunity 
some new earthwork was thrown out to enfilade the enemy’s 
trenches, pick off his their labor, or 


sappers at countermine 


his galleries. 
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The regular siege began in October, 1854. and the first 
bombardment having failed its approaches were pressed with 
little vigor during the trying winter. Spring brought great re- 
inforcement of men and guns to the allies. By April Ist they 
had five hundred guns in position, and on the French side the 
trenches were within one hundred and sixty yards of the Rus- 
sian redoubts. A ten days’ cannonade in April cost the Rus- 
six thousand men, but did not shake the defense. In 
June, after one thousand cannon had hailed iron across the val- 
ley for two days, the French gained the first permanent success, 


sians 


capturing the Mamelon outwork before the Malakoff. Five 
thousand men on each side was the cost of the few yards’ 
progress. Ten days later, on Waterloo day, (June 18), the 


English attempt on the Redan was broken up, but a shot 
wounded the heroic Todleben, who was borne from the be- 
leaguered town a few days later—a loss greater to the Rus- 
sians than if ten thousand men had fallen. 

By the end of August scarcely a dozen buildings remained 
standing in Sebastopol. More than eighty-one thousand Rus- 
sians had fallen in the defense of the crumbling earthworks, 
which still intervened between the allied batteries and the 
blackened ruins of the town. The approaches of the French 
had been a point within forty yards of the little 
From the nearest trenches of the French to the ditch 
before the Malakoff was less than one hundred feet. At 
noon on September 8, General MacMahon, afterward 
marshal and president of the French Republic, rushed his divi- 
sion across that narrow gap and over the ditch and into the 
fortress. For four hours the battle raged in the precincts of 
the Malakoff. but at last the French retained possession. The 
assault had failed at other points, but the Malakoff dominated 
the Russian works and the harbor and Sebastopol could be 
held no longer. Thirteen thousand Russians, seven thousand 
five hundred French. and two hundred English had fallen that 
day. That 


driven to 
Redan. 


high 


kaw 
1555, 


night the remnant of the garrison marched out 
across a bridge of boats to join the field army on the north of 
the harbor, the ships of war were scuttled or burned, and one 
after another the 

ploded. 

So Sebastopol fell September 8, 1855. forty-nine years age 
and with it the Crimean war practically came to its end, though 
it was not until March following that the Peace of 
signed. 


magazines of the evacuated forts were ex 


Paris was 


THE MOUNTAIN NEEDLES OF MOUNT PELEE 


HE eruption of this volcano was the needle. 

followed by the phenomena usually ance has not been ascertained. 
caused by these upheavals, until a bel considers this 
new formation, which was first ob- creation of volcanic 
served in August, 1902, attracted times. 


the attention ~ of 
Stubel, 


observations made by reliable research- 


scientists. Dr. <A. 


whose report is based = on September 8, 1903. 


The cause of its disappear- 
the 
A new toothlike rock, which had 


reached a height of sixty-eight feet by 


but which 


den appearance oi this needle is a solu- 
tion of the mystery.” 

He does not claim that the pyramidal 
rocks are always pressed into form out 


Dr. Stu- 
most wonderful 
force in historical 
of a glowing liquid mass on a sharply 
defined strata of an extinct crater, but 
he thinks that many such formations art 


did not 


rise on the same spot, disappeared by parts of the mountain itself, and that 
ers, tells us that this needle is an September 17. There can be no doubt their bizarre forms originated at a tim 
obelisk-like rock, 950 feet high, on a mas- that this needle was a mass of glowing when the mass that formed the moun 
sive base of 1,500 jeet. This foundation magma pressed upward by the dome-like 


of andesite lava projected 170 feet above 
the 


cone beneath. 
rim of 





tain was disturbed by local upheavals 


e. THE LIFE PLANT OF THE WEST INDIES 


the old crater by the middle “The development of a new con 

of October, 1902. Trigonometrical calcu- above or next to the mouth of the A CREEPING plant of the moss 
lations showed its height to be 1,150 crater,’ says Dr. Stubel, “and the for- variety, called the “life plant.” 
feet by the end of March, 1903. It con- mation of a crown of such peculiar grows on the islands of Jamaica, Bat 
tinued to grow until the end of May. form, seeks its analogy in the history of bados and others of the West Indian 
when it began to diminish \iter that voleanic eruptions. Yet it may serve to group. Its vital power surpasses that 01 
the foundation increased in size. but a give a plausible explanation of the way any growth in the world. Only boiling 
violent eruption on September 2, 1903, in which obelisks and pyramids develop water or a red-hot iron can destroy 
caused it to sink down. on the summit of volcanoes. Until now, and cutting or tearing it to pieces does 

The most remarkable observation these steep-walled formations oi baked not effect it in the least, for every small 


made during the time this massive rock 
increased in 


+e h ] Kiyett > ; 
was the destruction o 


size 


lava rose up in the sky like huge 
tion marks, 


ques- 


1 


but the solution of the sud 


bit will take root again and continu 


tO grow 
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THE FIRMAMENT AND THE TELESCOPE 


LATEST OBSERVATIONS BY OUR ABLEST ASTRONOMERS REVEAL MILLIONS OF STARS 


NEVER 


SEEN BY OUR FOREFATHERS 


° By PROF. DR. DUNER 
Translated for Our Day from the Deutsche Revue 
CCORDING to the teachings of geology many thou hitherto unknown nebulae to the list. but it was not until the 
sands of years have passed since human beings inherited = art of photography was recognized as a valuable aid, that the 


the earth, and yet there can be no doubt th 
firmament that stretched above our first parents 
them as it does to us today. If an astronomer oj 
time were suddenly transported back to that far 
would easily find the well-known stars with the aid « 
telescope and a few calculations 


} 


large number of planets were defined as to their re 


Century atter 




















at the blue secrets which might otherwise have remained a sealed book to 
looked to us, were disclosed There is a remarkable difference between 


he present studying a heavenly body through a telescope or by means ¢ 


rf 
otf age he photography Faint light-surfaces in the telescope become 
a modern visible after a lapse of fifteen minutes. while the brightest 
century a ybiects appear upon the plate almost immediately. This ad- 
tations and vantage, together with the facility with which accurate meas- 























place in the universe. and new catalogues, that contain all rements can be made from the plates. has made photography 
details. were published at short intervals. The most compre one o most useful aids in practical astronomy. Photo 
hensive work of this kind was prepared by the astronomic graphing with reflecting telescopes has done valuable service in 
society founded at Heidelberg in 1863. to which a large number making detailed investigations of nebulae. and very large, or 
of observations in all parts of the world except Asia have con dinary portrait lenses have enabled astronomers to gain ac- 
tributed. It deals comprehensively with zone observations and irate knowledge of the vast extension of nebulae, large mass 
contains the locality of all the stars up to the ninth magnitude es whi stretch in irregular lines over the firmament 
nelusive Another photographic catalogue of stars, which is Modern investigators have proved them to be important parts 
now being published. will contain stars up té e eleventh le Ss system, instead of isolated bodies of no import 
magnitude. inclusive. three millions in all The results here ince, as the astronomers of the old school classitied them 
tained will be a reliable foundation for e Investig he strides made in the knowledge of nebulae 
tions concerning the rotation of stars, though musands of by means of photography is shown by a statement made by 
rs may pass before definite conclusions can be res cl ed My Ke ele t. the late director or t he | ick Observatory, to the 
Up to the present tine the distance yt stars s be GQ) defi thee eflecting telescc pe three feet nm diameter can re 
tely ascertained, but the distance of the largest r is | ce 120.000 nebulae The most complete list we have 
St unknown to us and is, moreover, immeasurable This \ s only 8.000. Photographic reproductions hav 
‘tt seems Overwhelming until we consider that the distance « S oer e theory hereto e held in regard to the forms 
en the nearest stars is inconceivably great. the very nearest M: si them are now shown to be spiral shaped 
ng thirty billion -miles from the earth. Light els through = and altogether more complicated than the old drawings showed 
S at the rate of 180,000 miles a second, during whic iter em ‘ 
can reach the moon It takes eight minutes te each \ as decade one scovVvery ter nother has 
sun and almost four years to travel to the nearest s roved t stars that appear to be single are in 
Owing to these enormous distances our present astron ca r WO s S ( seems now that there are more double 
paratus can measure only the distances of the very nearest an single s S This change vieW gives us an entirely new 
Ss s i] 1s probable. despite the wondertul strides st } ( cep ) he solar ane plane ry systems The st alone 
las made as a science. that the gist of k wledar ¢ ccupies solated place as a minor member ism group 
garding the firmament will remain a sealed book s tor eave dies. separated by « rmous distances It has 
S time to come. much as it was at the time of Cope S 1 € rar several hundred planets and their moons, and 
he enumeration of stars according t Mes \rgeland nnumerable ets pay their sits and then travel on to 
s “Bonn Review.” which begins with the northern firm space d 1 ons upon ns smaller bodies swarm 
ment and then enumerates the stars in the southern firmame nd it en fall suc 
s considers 1 a very re liable record Based on these inve stiga e 8] tr: Investigations Of the stars prove mat Pp tab y 
ns, the conclusion has been reached that our planetary sys that they are in varying stages of development. Many of them 
tem is not round, but broader than its perpendicular extension glow so intensely that the formation of chemical combinations 
much like the solar system. Its course is detined by the white n their atmosphere is not possible In others it is possible 
doth encompasses the heavens—the milky way he because they have cooled down to a certain stage. Still other 
( ation ertain of its parts as we Sts Ire ent ‘ . g | their ( Phe nightly observation 
( . s and spurs show conclusively l ( st extens 5 s \ 1 graphs o o smaller parts of t 
he q tary system in one direction does t ¢ se this firt CIVe | duetions ew star where no 
but that it 1s of a peculiar nature, like the so-called X1S ) 
pe clouds” in the southern sky The true form e milky | OK ishing up sta th Perseus” constell 
Way seems to be a ring divided in several places, encircling ‘ ost beaut s kind. sines vel trahe a 
anetary system Le] sens We know ww that such a ¢ 
P has aided in a most astonisl gon ‘ npo Coes t alwavs mean the birt! 
2 t kn wledge about inother k V< \ ~ Ss ever eE@X1Ste¢< e reappearance ¢ ‘ r 
b ae. Tsolated formation this k were | sappeared t S ce sent its ravs 
dis ere s long is 300 Vears age nd the \\ Herschels pas 1 t same plac nd fell sacrifice to the tr sit 
several thousand more with the aid of the pow tele ess exis e things The. same fate—to glow and t 
scopes wh Most of these were small ‘ ly t Say vaits all stars sooner latet Phi ] 
ted r lover a ae riace. The giant sys esplende n brilliant light, will eventually | 
s es ) € pas \ decades have dde¢ () « S [s st ed g nt T1S¢€ o ren ved | 
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OUR DAY 


THE BATTLE OF LIAOYANG 


IT WILL GO DOWN IN THE HISTORY OF THE NATIONS 
AMONG GREAT BATTLES OF THE WORLD 


HEN the history of the present 

war in the Far East is written 
the story of the great battle between the 
Japanese and Russians at Liaoyang will 
occupy an important place. It is too 
soon to make predictions, but it is not 
at all impossible that the hard fighting 


and final victory of the Japanese will 


mean a triumph for the Mikado later 


on. 


Considering the number of men en 


gaged, and the number killed during the 


seven days’ fighting about this sup 


posedly impregnable position. it wil 


rank as one of the great battles of all 
time. Conservative estimates reckon 
that Kuropatkin had 170,000 men an! 


the Japanese about 200,000 The Japan 


ese lost 17,539 men and the Russians’ 


loss was estimated at 20,000 
In the preliminary skirmishing 
August 25-27, accord 
ing to the despatches 
the Russian forces were 


distributed in the form 


tle. It was the Mikado’s birthday. 
and it seemed to be the purpose ot 
the Japanese to win the victory before 
nighttall. Again and again the Japanese 
hurled themselves against the Russian 
center, only to be thrown back by bayo 
net charges. At one point they were 
thus repulsed six times. The roar of 
artillery on both sides was deafening 
and incessant Each army had from 
600 to 1,600 guns, and every part of the 
field was searched with shell and shrap 
nel. About four in the afternoon the 
Japanese made a strong attempt to turn 
the Russian right flank. but Kuropatkin 
perceived it and sent several battalions 
of reserves to that quarter and repulsed 
it The Russian cavalry took part in 
this success, the first opportunity they 


1 


had had to charge the Japanese 


open ground since the war begat Phi 





of a great semi-circle. 
about thirty miles long. 
facing southward. with 
Liaoyang at its center 
On Thursday, the 25th 
Kuroki, commanding 
the Japanese right wing. 
came in contact with the 
Russian left at An Ping. 
about ten miles east of 
Liaoyang. About the 
same time the Japanese 
center and lett came 
into collision with the 
Russian center and 
right, along the rest of 
the great semi-circle. 
but it was round An 
Ping that the battle was 
hottest. The fighting 
continued all along the 
line through Friday and 
Saturday, the Japanese 
losing about 2,000 and 
the Russians about 3.- 
ooo, and on Sunday 
Kuropatkin 


his forces from their ad- 


withdrew 


vanced position and 
formed a smaller semi- 
circle, about seven miles 
long, around the city 
Sunday and Monday 
were occupied by the 
Russian retirement and 
reformation, and_ on 
Tuesday morning at 6 
o'clock, a cannon shot 
opened the main bat 





The City of Liaoyang, Looking S. E. 


battle continued until g o'clock without 
any decisive success by either side 
ituropatkin had repulsed the enemy at 


every point, however, and had taken 
lorty-six guns. 

On Wednesday the artillery duel was 
resumed and continued all through 





night, the Japanese forces under Gen- 
erals Oku and Nodzu having moved to 
within 1,000 yards of the Russians. These 





two generals renewed the attack Thurs- 
day, storming the Russian center, tak- 
ing a series of hills atter desperate 
charges, with heavy losses. and forcing 
the Russians to evacuate toward Liao 
yang. 

On Friday it was learned by th 
Japanese generals that the captured hills 
were only the first line ot the Russian 
defense and an attack was made on a 


second strong Russian position across 


the plain. The Japanese were repulsed. 


with heavy loss. General Kuroki had 
not come within striking distance on the 
right. \n attack was made again at 
sunset, forcing the Russians to retire 


close to the defense at the walls of 
Liaoyang 

On Saturday, Septem- 
ber 3d, Generals Oku 
and Nodzu made a com 
bined attack on the 
Russian position, devel 
oping a successful de- 
fense by artillery admir- 
ably placed At noon 
fires were seen in Liao- 
yang, showing the Rus- 
sians were burning the 
town. The attack was 
renewed in the = atter- 


noon, and d 


ig the 





night the Russians be 
gan to withdraw The 
forces under General 
Kuroki engaged in 
some desultory fighting 
with the retreating Rus- 
sians, but tound = the 
forces too large for 
them to attack 

Sunday marked the 
fall of Liaoyang. Gen- 
erals Oku and Nodzu 
entered the city with 
comparatively small 
Russian resistance. It 
was finally completely 
evacuted Sunday might. 

General Oku lost 
7.681 men, General Ku- 
roki, 4,866, and General 
Nodzu, 4.9902. One of 
the new methods of de 
fense resorted to by the 
Russians was the charg- 
ing of the wire defenses 
with electricity, and an 
other was the digging 
of pits to break the lines 
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The Cunard Turbine. —lh 


he Scientific American 


A MODEL OF THE NEW CUNARD TURBINE STEAMERS 


MONG the nautical exhibits in the Transportation Build- 
A ing m St. Louis is that of the Cunard Steamship 
Company. which consists mainly of a set of handsome models 
illustrating the progress of the shipbuilding art. as shown by 
the various transatlantic steamships which have been turned 
eut during the sixty-five years of the company’s operations 

The three largest models are placed in line ahead and they 
represent the “Lucania.” of 625 feet length and 22 knots spec 
the “Caronia.” one of the two new boats now under construe 
tion, to be placed on the line in 1905, and between them is the 
model of the new 25-knot turbine steamers. Of the two sister 
ships of the “Caronia™ type, one is to be propelled by recipro 
cating engines. the other by engines of the turbine type: and as 
the two vessels are to be identical in everything except their 
motive power. an excellent opportunity will be given to deter 
mine the exact relative fuel efficiency of the two systems. to 
say nothing of the comparative data that will be obtained bear- 
ing upon the question of oil consumption, wear and tear. and 
the cost of attendance. These two vessels are to be 650 feet in 
length. 72.4 feet in beam. and 43.9 feet in molded depth: the 
tonnage will be 21.000, and with 21,000 horse-power they are 
expected to make a speed of between 18 and 19 knots an hour 

Of course the model that attracts most attention, writes the 
St. Louis correspondent of the Scientific American, is that of 
the new 25-knot. 40.0c0 ton turbine steamers. The fact that the 


surrounding models are built to the same scale renders it possi- 


ble to make an instant comparison, at least in point of length 
and bulk, between the new ships and the other large vessels 
the result is striking: for the “Lucania.” for all her length of 
625 feet, looks positively a small vessel in comparison. The 
most notable features in the turbine steamers are the great 
height of the freeboard. the great diameter and lofty reach of 
the smokestacks. and the vast unbroken sweep of the upper 
decks. For reasons which can well be understood in this age 
of keen competition. the company has not seen fit to place upon 
the placard of this model any of the dimensions; but it 1s prob- 
able that when the vessels are launched their length will be 
found to run close to 800 feet. their beam to about 8&8 feet, 
their draft to 35 feet. and the displacement will be not short « 
40.000 tons 


The horse-power necessary to drive this vessel at 25 knots 
an hour and provide a sufficient reserve tor heavy weather will 
be not less than 75.000 and possibly more. It will be divided 
between four shaits. The outer propellers extend through the 
hull at a considerable distance forward of the stern post while 
the inner pair of propellers are located in the usual position 
near the stern post 


This division of the power between four 


1 


shaits will, of course. conduce greatly to the security of the 
ship. and will make sure that. even with one propeller dis 


abled, she will be good for something over 22 knots an hour 





It is expect these vessels will be in service in the season 


of 1900. 


AN UNKNOWN ARCADIA IN SWITZERLAND 


Translated for Our Day from Ueber Lind und Meer 


¢ was Victor Tissot who called the 


Greverz country “La Suiss” in peaks in this part 


comme.” and others have named it the into the region of 


“Swiss Arcadia.” It is a quiet corner, 


a charming bit of mountain scenery in 


burg. in the 


disturb the peaceful scene 
of the country reach 
eternal snows. and 
there are no glaciers 
erz Mountains. with their grotesque out 
the south-east of the canton of Frie lines, their dark forests and quiet mead 
foreground of the Bernese ows have a peculiar 


None of the is deceptive, however, for this miniature 
city contains only fifty’ houses and 400 
inhabitants. These houses are built in 
Yet these Grey two rows on the side of the mountain, 
so that there is only a street, which is 
empty and very quiet most of the time. 


charm. Folk-lore The citizens of Greyerz have developed 


and Waadtland Alps. It daes not be and fairy-tale still hold sway over the into queer characters in the seclusion of 
long to the sights one is supposed to minds of these simplehearted moun their old hill-town. They refused stub- 
have seen. in spite of its natural beauties taineers and herdsmen. It is essentially, bornly to have a railroad, and the elec- 
and its quaint curiosities. A branch of a land of the past, with its castles, its tric line passes the foot of the moun- 
the Bern-Sansanne railroad starts from ruins and picturesque towns The seat tain without stopping. A Swiss city 


the town of Romont to Bulle, the cap 
ital of the province of Greyerz. erz, 1S a gem of 

Deep Alpine valleys with luxuriant 
green meadows. framed by dark pine 


forests, give an air of dreaminess to the land seems to rise 
landscape. with only an occasional us on the mountain 


mount nT 


peak with foaming torrents to 


4 former glory, the little city of Grey 
medieval architecture 
that has undergone but few changes But the 
Coming from Bulle, some fantastic fairy 


like a dream before 


character of the white 


that will not make an effort to get a rail 
way station is certainly a curiosity. 

very spirit of conservatism 
has helped to preserve the very spirit of 


he town. with its walls, its gateways 
‘Ye. The imposing and turrets, and it looks today just as it 
lls and towers looked three hundred years ago. The 


Wa 
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outer gateway leads into a walled space 
between the outer and inner city wall, 
and from here a second gate leads into 
the interior of the city. The one very 
wide street is a conspicuous feature; it 
is the court-yard and the market place, 
where the inhabitants 
ply their trades and hold 
their festivals, for it is 
the only stretch of leve! 
ground in the town 
Seautifully carved door 
and window trames with 
gothic arches enhance 
the plain little houses 
‘According to the carved 
dates over the door 


ways, most of these 


houses date from. the 
middle of the Sixteenth 
century. The modern 
Hotel de Villa is the 
only break in this med- 
ieval harmony. On the 
point of the 

stands the 


highest 

mountain 
castle of the earls who 
once reigned here. It 
was built in the Fil 
teenth century and its 
gates and walls separate it from the 
rest of the city. The exterior as well 
as the interior has been restored in 
highly artistic manner, but the strong 
bulwarks with their turreted walls, the 


A NEW DEVI 


N USIC lessons are quite’ an 

item of expense in many house- 
holds and the progress made by the 
children are often insignificant in pro 
portion to the outlay. In many cases 
the pupil's inability to read notes rapidly 
is the cause of his slow advancement 
When the usual method of reading notes 
directly from the page is followed, the 
lowest and highest notes, occuring only 
at rare intervals, prove a detriment: be- 
eause the pupil forms the habit of fore- 
stalling the note that follows. 
difficulty of learning to read notes rap- 
idly and correctly is augmented, and the 
unsatisfactory results of this method be- 
comes apparent when the pupil attempts 
to learn to play an instrument. 
invention that 


A new 
facilitates note reading 
has just been perfected by Mr. Horst 
von King, a German. 

This so-called lightning reader is 
equally well adapted to the needs of the 
teacher and those of the person who 
wishes to be his own instructor, and has 
the practical advantage of being very 
simple. Small 
which the 


cards are used, upon 
distributed in 
groups, so that it is optional with the 
pupil to- practice whichever group he 
needs most, as often as is necessary. 


notes are 


OUR DAY 
moats and bridges, the picturesque 
gardens and courts, have remained u 
changed. 


1 


The seclusion in which they live and 


the fuedal-conservative character of the 
land - + ss » le 1" ¢ 
Wd ana its people, have LAC it pos 





Picturesque Greyerz 


sible for the inhabitants, those who live 
lar, to pre 
serve the old customs of the shepherds 


in the quiet valleys. in particu 


and mountaineers of many decades ago 


They adhere with a zealous faith t 


their traditional dress, and their old 


toms as regards language, folk-lore and 
songs. One of the peculiar family “e 
momes among the Alpine dairyme: 
around Greyerz, is to make a specially 
wellmade cheese with the name of a new 
° citizen and the date 

) of his birth 
keep it until he 5 
when the  chees is 
cut and consume by 
the family and friends 


at the dinner give: 
after the _ funera 
Some specimens 
this hard cheese the 
so-called “destir 
marked 1826 


and 1828, were shown 


cheese,” 


at the Swiss exhib: 
tion at Gene 
1896. 

The fame of the 
Greyerz country S 
based on its cheese 
alone. which ranks 


with the famous Em- 
menthal product It 
is sent to France 
as oa soft dessert 
cheese, to Italy as a hard cheese that 
must be grated or cooked, but in Switz- 
erland only the hard variety is used, and 
when it is served in hotels it looks like a 


plate of shavings. 


CE FOR MEMORIZING MUSICAL NOTES 


This arrangement prevents the habit of 
forestalling the note that follows 
Twenty minutes of daily practice will 
enable a person to learn to read notes 
correctly and rapidly in two weeks. The 


lightning reader’ can be successit 





used by the mother or other member o 
the family to teach a child to read notes 
beiore he begins to take music lessons 

THE DWELLING OF THE FUTURE 

N interesting plan of building 

house is at present being carried 
out in Copenhagen, which, while familiar 
enough in American cities. is not so well 
known abroad. A _ building that is to 
contain twenty-five apartments of four 
rooms each, is being constructed, and a 
central plant is to furnish conveniences 
such as few single households with a 
moderate income can afford. A kitchen 
with modern appliances, and with facili- 
ties to furnish meals to all who live in 
the building, is the most important in- 
novation. Heat will be furnished from 
a central plant and electric light like 
wise. Every apartment will have a tele 
phone that connects with the kitchen, as 
well as with the central station The 
cost of living in one of these modern 
apartments, including board, averages 


$600.00 a year for two people, and $950.0 
for four. Hundreds of prospect: 
tenants have sent in their applicat 
“This scheme of living may be ver) 
cheap and convenient,” says a writer in 
Die Gartenlaube, “but it will certainly 
not contribute toward cultivating the o 
reverence for home.” 





MAIL ONCE A YEAR 
i i= RE is probably no spot on earth 
where the arrival of the mail- 


packet is looked forward to with greater 


Ss 


eagerness and anxiety than on tl! 
island of Tristan d’Acunha, which ts 


situated between the Cape of Good 
lope and South America, in the Atlan- 
tic ocean. The ship that carries the mai! 
lands there only once a year, usually 
on Chistmas eve. Thus the inhabitants 
of the lonely island receive a year’s ac- 
cumulation of letters and of news from 
the outside world. <A subscriber to 

weekly journel gets the fifty-two num 
bers published during the year, and 

has the advantage of being able to view 
past events with an impersonal perspec 
tive. The island has an area of seventy; 
five square miles and is inhabited by 
seventy people who seem to enjoy thei: 


lonely life 
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INCHES AND EMINENCE 


A STRIKING ARRAY OF FACTS GATHERED BY A CLOSE 
STUDENT OF ANTHROPOMETRY 


ECKLES WILSON, a writer for 

The Strand of London, has gath- 

ered together some highly interesting 

information concerning the relation of 

height to greatness. Among other 
things he says: 

To amplify a familiar proverb, the 
world knows little of the stature of its 
greatest men. In all the volumes and 
treatises which have been written and 
printed on the subject of anthropometry 
the writers built up their fabrics largely 
upon conjecture. 

Is it not odd that nobody seeking aiter 


anthropometrical truth has hit upon the 
expedient of going straight to the great 
men themselves and asking them point 
blank for a correct measurement of their 
persons? Nothing could be simpler; it 
is far better than beating about the 
bush—better than even relying upon the 
best ocular or second-hand evidence 
That, then, is what the present writer 
has done, and is thus enabled to present 
herewith figures accompanied by a novel 
form of diagram which makes them easy 
of comparison at a glance, and 





and anthropologists, as well as a pres- 
ent source of edification to the admirers 
of the celebrities of the hour 

Naturally there was no guarantee t 
such an inquiry would be answered; but 


barring a few exceptions, the persons 
addressed, from His Majesty and the 
Prince of Wales Cownward, recognizing 
that any scientific deductions hereait 
be made must be based on fact at 
on guess-work, have rte sly 
nplied with our request 


\ 


hat is genius? If it be 





s form, an extraordi a 

in doing a thing extremely we surely 
ie ol groups, tha ere 

tary rulers, there are some who unques 


onably exhibit a genius for kingship 
Take His Majesty Edward VII., whom 
no less a personage than the Americar 
Secretary of State has alluded to as 
“one of the ablest men of his time” 
could any reater of this article say, off 
hand, what is His Majesty’s stature? 

In reply to our letter, His Majesty’s 
secretary. Lord Knollys, writes from 
Windsor Castle to say that His Ma- 
jesty’s height is five feet eight and a half 
inches. This points to a remarkable 
fact. King Edward represents in his 
own person, when a deduction of five- 
eighths of an inch is made for boots, 
what may be described as the standard 
British stature. His Majesty thus be 
comes, in yet another sense, the pattern 
Englishman of his time. The Emperor 
William falls slightly below his Royal 
uncle’s, but not below the average Ger 
man, height. Of the elected rulers, Pres 
ident Loubet, who appears in the final 
group, also, curiously enough, repre- 
ench average, which is five 


» other hand, we find the 





Emperor of Japan to be far above the 
national standard of height. “His Ma- 
jesty is.” writes the Japanese Ambassa 
dor, “a tall man for a Japanese—five feet 
six inches.” This is corroborated by 
hose who have met the Mikado person- 
ally. as Mr. Arthur Diosy and Mr 
Douglas Sladen. who both write to us 
placing His Majesty’s stature at five feet 
six inches. 

Few will be surprised to learn that 
King Leopold is the tallest monarch in 
Christendom; but even if he boasted 
the six feet six inches bestowed on him 
by his countrymen he would still be 
dwarfed in comparison with Peter the 
Great, whose stature is punctiliously 
given by Russian historians as six feet 





eight and a half inches. The distinction 
of being the shortest monarch belongs 
surely to King Victor Emmanuel, who 


is. however. erect and dignified in bear- 


ing. 
Science, philosophy, and _ invention 
certainly claim as their most distinguish- 


1 


ed exponents more tall than short men. 


Cont wed on pa 
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STRIKE NOW FOR THE CAUSE THAT STIRS YOUR SOUL 
DO NOW ALL THAT HELPS TO WIN LIFE’S GOAL. 
OURS IS THE PRESENT, THIS, OUR DAY, 
IS THE MEASURE AND TEST FOR ETERNITY 
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N AY WE ADD another to the list of the great decisive 

battles of the world? Will Liaoyang go ringing down 
through history linked with Salamis, Tours and Gettysburg? 
It would, if mere figures representing men engaged and men 
disabled or killed constituted a great battle. If events prove 
that the fall of Liaoyang began Russia's long retreat, giving up 
forever any reasonable hope oi building a Pacific Empire and 
thus sitting astride of Asia, then Liaoyang deserves to be 
called a great and decisive battle. What has happened hereto- 
fore in this furious war has been outpost skirmishing com- 
pared with it and preliminary to it. What may happen at Muk- 
den or farther north may be but the tieing of the knot in the 
coil which the Japanese have thrown around the Russian army. 
Whatever may happen. the events of this year will live long in 
history. They have been such a surprise that when reviewed 
in the light of what was expected they are unqualifiedly sensa- 
tional. Fancy what would have been said of the military ex- 
pert who dared to prophesy last winter that before frost lail 
its withering hand once more on Manchuria that vast territory 
would see another change of masters, a change accomplished 
by three distinct and startling triumphs of Japan over what 
was considered her superior enemy. The year will have seen 
the practical annihilation of Russia’s Pacific squadron, the de- 
feat of her great army, and the iall of her all but impregnable 
fortress, Port Arthur. 

It would seem to one who desires to see peace come 
speedily that the time is here for Russia and Japan to look 
each other squarely in the face, recognizing each other’s cour- 
age and needs and make a settlement of differences. Japan has 
won all she dared expect. .To pursue Russia farther into Si- 
berian wilds will invite disaster such as the great Napoleon 
could not avoid in his invasion of Russia. As for the Czar, he 
has lost all he dare lose and remain secure on his imperial 
throne. It will be strange if the progressive spirit of his peo- 
ple. which with much difficulty has been repressed, does not 
find vent and assert itself during this era of panic and unrest. 
Moreover what has Russia to gain by a hopeless prosecution of 
the war? If she could not hold Manchuria against the Japan- 
ese with an intrenched army of a quarter million, can she re- 
take Manchuria, when the Japanese are in the trenches with a 
vastly augmented host. To do this would require a million men 
at least, and who pretends that Russia can forward such a 
number over her slender line of transit. or who believes that 
she could feed half that number, were they there? Moreover, 
if Port Arthur can. with scarcely thirty thousand men, hold out 
so long against fifty or one hundred thousand Japanese, aided 
by thirty warships, when can the Russians retake it after the 
Japanese have rebuilt and remanned those forts and have an 
open harbor and an untrammeled right of way by sea to re- 
plenish her stores? In face of these stern facts could blind 
fatuity be more pitiably exemplified than in the action of poor 
Nicholas, who, dazed by defeat. marshals another army for the 
impossible task of wrenching victory from the iron grip of his 
adversary ? 


DAY 


i i E YELLOW PERIL has gone the way of the witch ¢=} 
ogre. It is confessed generally to have been a scart 
calculated to frighten the western world. 


There have bh 
three factors which have constantly won friends for Ja: 
First. an irrepressible conviction that of the two parties to 1 
dispute she had the better of the argument in the court 
morals. Second, her conduct of the war has been on a plane 
that compares favorably with what might be expected of the 
most civilized nation; in this also she compares with Russia 
to rather better advantage. Third, her success appeals to con- 
siderations of self interest on the part of America at least, for 
unquestionably Japan is a better customer than Russia for our 
export and import traders. What the development of Japan 
has meant to the trading nations of the world during the last 
thirty years and during the last ten particularly, especially to 
America, may be seen in some significant statistics. For in- 
stance, in 1903 the total foreign commerce of Japan reached 
606,637,960 yen (a yen is 50 cents.) The exports were 289,503.- 
22 yen, and the imports 317,135,517. Ten years ago the total 
commerce was only 176,397,966 yen. 
64,712.861. 


Twenty years ago it was 
2.779.830 yen, and thirty- 
This does not include the 


Thirty years ago it was 
five years ago it was 26,264,544. 
imports of the government, which has been buying abroad 
enormous quantities of arms and munitions of war, and ma- 
terials for railways and other public works, as follows: 


Yen. 
ES 5 svete nates 1,089,300 
1897 Pe eee Se 
HOGS has ge 0-05 0 .0-c ORO 
IQOO: a.6sesaes = 3s vee aes 
BQO? bk cccsinsscdess SOO7IZO 
NGOS. 5 vec dssisae 0e.2s BGO ROO 


Altogether. during the last ten years, the government has 
expended more than $300,000.co9 abroad for preparations for 
the war it is now fighting. The increase of its navy has been 
extraordinary. The total tonnage in 1894 of battleships, cruis- 
ers, gunboats and other vessels for military purposes was 
only 57.900 tons. In 1903 it has reached a total of more than 
300.000 tons, while the personnel of the navy advanced from 
14.463 to 38,081. 
coal, cotton goods and rice. Last year the exports of tea 
amounted to 13,935,252 yen; silk, 113.701,933; cotton, 39.928.2=0: 
rice, 5.170.066; fish, 7,073,322: coal and iron, 18,329,564 yen. 

The imports, not including those for military purposes and 
public works, were as follows: 


Yen. 
Cotton eeatecth war .81,372.230 
IGE AH OUNCE OSAING 25 i veidgh aces ad das 67,113,444 


Iron and steel 21,918,767 


Sugar .21,005.629 
Wool eT re sicie 0:90:06 SOSOOOTS 
FOOG ANd “Gry 6s 6.00 san sicsaneitiedaeencees paeen 
Tools and machinery we . 13,219,740 
DYES) COOLS) ANE DAMISs <c6co%5.veo cence sec 7.728.656 
POFUGS ANC MEMIEINIES, 55s. chuh okkakededxce ees 6.712 050 


Paper and) StatiQnery 666i. d 6.x. c can. tnses deen 
Skins, hides, etc....>. 
Hemp 


4.885.425 
3.271.610 
SERGE AR as is el RE OO 2.072.927 
1.117.858 
1.424.905 
1.374.480 

769.230 


Tobacco Se ccccce 

GEASS ATE OUI dds WR eles atone 

Clothing oa 

Wines and liquors 

If Japan with its population of scarcely forty millions can 
develop such a capacity for consumption in such a short time. 
fancy the fruits of commercial conquest when China is Japan- 
ized as she will be when this war is over. China, with her 
Prophecy’s vision is challenged when it 
tries to measure the future. 


four hundred millions! 


The exports of Japan are chiefly tea, silk. , 
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HE FOREIGN TRADE is now receiving more intelligent 


attention from American manufacturers. They have been 


OUR DAY is 
tween nations and by making suitable provisions for discover 
ing the principles of law which ought to be recognized by the 


too lethargic or too conceited in times past and have allowed 
more intelligent and enterprising rivals, mostly German and 
British. to contest successfully against us in most of the for 
eign markets. A most practical plan for introducing American 
products abroad is that of sending a floating exposition aboard 
a steam vessel to all the principal ports of the Orient and 
Africa and South America. sailing from Seattle on or about 
November 15th. The exposition ship will visit Yokohama, 
Kobe. Nagasaki (Port Arthur and Vladivostok, war conditions 
permitting), Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, Singapore, Colom- 
bo, Mauritius, Delagoa Bay (Johannesburg an1 Pretoria 


Cape Town, Adelaide. Melbourne, Sydney. Honolulu, and. oa 
the return, Santiago, Valparaiso and Callao, South America. 
American consuls have been notified of the enterprise and will 
co-operate to bring the merchants of their respective countries 
into touch with the exhibitors when the ship arrives. From 
two to ten days will be spent at each port. the whole tour 
lasting six months. The steamship has been entirely refitted 
for exhibition purposes, and will be literally a floating bazaar. 
[he lower decks will be reserved tor exhibits and the upper 
deck will be attractively decorated and lighted by electricity. 
There is no doubt of the attention such a gala craft will at- 
tract in the harbors of the far East. The enterprise is, more- 
over, distinctly representative and substantial. Pacific coast 
exporters are primarily interested, and President James J. Hill 
of the Great Northern Railway is its presiding genius. Such 
an enterprise deserves and undoubtedly will receive the support 
of American manufacturers and exporters. The inexhaustible 
markets of the East lie open to their conquest if they will be- 
stir themselves. America’s position should insure them a sub- 
stantial share, if not the lion’s share, of this commerce. It is a 
prize worth striving for. and the next stage of our commercial 
development should be notable for its winning. 


=== 


"THE CAUSE OF PEACE has been helped rather than 

hindered by the wholesale homicide of war which has 
been going on in Asia this year. Enough information has 
fltered through from Port Arthur to prepare us for a sickening 
tale when the events of that desperate siege are described. 
Already we hear of the battles there raging with demoniacal 
fury. The hate between opposing armies is said to have grown 
so deep and diabolical that the participants now ignore every 
civilized restraint and disregard the universal emblems of 
mercy. The red cross is no more a shield of safety than a red 
rag shaken before an infuriated beast. The white flag is shot 
to pieces by those who disdain to accept surrender, while 
those who raise it are themselves shot down by their own 
comrades, who despise cowardice, but court death. It is such 
things as these that bring in the era of peace faster than a 
thousand homilies on the horrors of war. Even now an inter- 
parliamentary committee from the foremost nations of the 
world is urging a second conference at the Hague, with the 
view of bringing the world’s best opinion to a practical focus 
to secure something more tangible than the results of the 
first Hague conference. There is a growing number of people 
who believe that enlightened public opinion and modern civil- 
ization alone demand that controversies between nations be 
settled in the same way as disputes between individuals, name- 
ly, by the judgment of courts according to recognized principles 
of law. How can controversies between nations be so settled? 
As one of the chief participants in the interparliamentary 
meeting answered: “Only by constituting a court for the na- 
tions, by giving it the opportunity—the right—to judge be- 


nations and applied by the court of the nations in the cases 


—= = a .. 
[- LECTION DAY advances. It steals upon us this year as 
a 


thief in the night. No tocsin of war worth mentioning 


which come before it.’ 


has disturbed the autumnal quiet. Few if any people now liv 
ing can remember such a passive campaign. What ts the 
meaning’ Are we living again in the era of good feeling and 
harmony such as reigned in the days of Madison, Monroe and 
John Quincy Adams? None of the campaign leaders in either 
party can arouse enough enthusiasm to build a bonfire. What 
is the reason? We suspect it is not because the general 
opinion is that there can be but one outcome in November, 
, 


but because people Co not care very much what the outcome 


‘er? For what issues 


may be. If this is the case who can won 
seriously divide the two great parties? On money, tariff, for- 
eign relations. ete., the most intense partisans can scarcely 
find enough difference to pick a quarrel. As between the two 
chief candidates the adherents of each vie in heaping praise 
upon the other. Mr. Roosevelt. being the more positive char- 
acter draws occasionally a venomous sting from some wasp 
he has wounded, but Mr. Parker is equally unfortunate in at- 
tracting a heap of adulation which he himself would probably 
disown as undeserved. Jacob Riis has buttered Mr. Roose- 
velt's bread with praise about as thick as one may dare and 
still remain his friend, but he has never matched the admiring 
apostrophe of Bourke Cockran, who speaks of Judge Parker 
as “a new figure of surpassing majesty. a great leader, the 
greatest of his generation.” We believe it must be confessed 
that, measured by the standards of the past, this is not an era 
of great men. Perhaps herein is cause for thanksgiving, for 
great men are apt to appear to deal with great issues, great 
crises. If such are impending they are still in the womb of 
time. When they are born, there will be men to meet them. 
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WOULD NOT BE CAUGHT 
AVID B. Culbertson, father of the 


present senator from Texas, who 
was a member of the House for years, 
was notoriously non-committal. It was 
historic in Texas that “Old Dave,” as 
he was affectionately called, could not 
be induced to give voice to a positive, 
unequivocal expression. One day a 
crowd of loungers in front of a livery 
stable near the elder Culbertson’s home 
discussed the matter, and a Mr. A—— 
asserted that he could induce the old 
man to make a direct declaration. 

Culbertson joined the loungers, and 
had scarcely settled himself in a seat 
when a farmer drove a flock of sheep 
down the street. The animals were 
closely cropped, and bore every indica- 
tion of having just come from the 
shearers. 

“Uncle Dave,’ said A——, “those 
shéep have just been sheared haven't 
they?” 

“Well, Bill,” drawled the old gentle- 
man, eyeing the flock critically, “it looks 
like it from this side!’ 





ENCOURAGED HIS PATIENT 
R. Wyman, surgeon-general of the 
Public Health and Marine Hos- 
pital service, tells an amusing story in 
which there figures, as the patient, Lord 
Charles Beresford, of the British navy, 
and, as the physician in attendance, Sir 
Frederick Treves, of the royal house- 
hold. 
Sir Frederick listened attentively t 
the recital of Lord Charles’ symptoms. 


Every now and then, as some particular 
point seemed to strike him, the phy- 
sician would murmur “excellent” or 
“splendid,” much to the discomfiture 
of Lord Beresford, who was at a loss 
to understand such enthusiasm. 

Finally after some minutes’ reflection, 
the royal physician astonished his pa- 
tient by patting him on the shoulder 
and exclaiming: 

“You'll pull through very nicely, my 
dear fellow; but, really, you must allow 
me to congratulate you. You have the 
rarest disease of the century. You have. 
you lucky dog, a disease that hereto- 
fore was thought to be extinct!” 





ORDERS MUST BE OBEYED 

AS an illustration of carrying military 
discipline too far, this 

told by Gen. N. A. Miles: 


story is 
“There was 


a certain colonel. who in the middle of 


a campaign was seized with a sudden 
ardor about hygiene. He ordered that 



























all his men change their shirts at once. 
This order was duly carried out except 
in one company where the privates’ 
wardrobes had been pitiably depleted. 
The captain of this company was in 
formed that none of his men could 
change their shirts, since they had only 
one apiece. The colonel hesitated a 
moment and said firmly: ‘Orders must 
be obeyed. Let the men change shirts 
with each other.’ ”’ 
A CHILD’S CONFUSION 

a JAMES, the noted psy- 

chologist of Harvard, was illus- 
trating the confusion into which chil- 
dren’s minds may be thrown by the re- 
ception of different ideas about the 
same subject. 

“Henry Ward Beecher,” he said, 
“furnished us in his childhood with a 
good example of the thing I mean. On 
the death of Beecher’s mother the little 
fellow was told by some that she had 
gone to heaven, and by others that she 
had been laid in the ground. 

“He brooded over these contradictory 
ideas until they were reconciled in his 
mind. Then, one morning, he was found 
digging in the garden very busily. 

““What are you doing?’ they asked 
him. 

“ Why,’ said the child, ‘I am going to 
heaven to find mother.’ ” 

VALUE OF SELF APPRECIATION 

Bishop P. F. Stevens, of South Caro- 
lina, was urging on a young man the 
other day the importance of self-ap- 
preciation. 

“To think too little of yourself,” he 
said, “is quite as harmful as to think 
too much. Modesty and humility are 
all very well in their way, but there is 
great danger of overdoing them, of 
creating a Uriah Heep impression.” 

Bishop Stevens laughed quietly. 

“IT once knew a young minister who 
was extravagantly modest and humble. 

“One Christmas eve his congregation 
called at the parsonage and presented 
him with a plush armchair. 

“Your eloquence and goodness,’ the 
congregation’s spokesman said, ‘are the 
inspiration of this gift.’ 

“Tears flooded the eyes of the young 
divine, he was so moved. 

“‘T am unworthy of such kindness, 
he said. 
sistance. 


‘All T am I owe to divine as 
[’—— 
“But he could proceed no_ further. 
His voice broke. 
“Don't -cry, 


young man.’ said a 


deacon, drily. ‘Your Maker has a heap 
to do for you yet.” 
WHY HE LEFT 
“EN. FREDERICK D. GRANT, 
who has recently been assigned 

to the command of the Department of 
the East, is noted for the equability of 
his temper. 

General Grant believes in self-com 
mand. Concerning hasty tempers h 
said one day: 


( 


“The plea of the quick-tempered is 
that if they are soon angered they are 
soon pleased again. The former valet oi 
a friend of mine has a good answer 
this plea. 


“"Why are you going, James?” my 
friend said kindly. 

““Well,. sir, to be frank,’ James an 
swered, ‘you are too quick-tempered.’ 

“*Pooh, pooh James,’ said my friend 
‘What if Iam a bit quick-tempered. My 
anger is no sooner on than it is off?’ 

“*True, sir,’ said James, respectiully: 
‘but it is no sooner off than it is on 
again.” 

WHEN THE MAYOR GOT MIXED 

Senator Dick of Ohio, recently found 
time from his political duties to tell this 
story: 

“Speaking of mad dogs reminds me ofa 
proclamation issued by the mayor oi 
Dayton, my state, a number of years 
ago. Rabid dogs were numerous and 
excitement great. So the mayor wrote: 

‘I hereby issue my proclamation to 

the people of Dayton, warning them 
that it is unlawful for any person own 
ing or having control of or harboring 


a 





any dog. or animal of the dog kin 
to run at large for the term of sixty 
days from the publication of this procla- 
mation without being properly muzzled.’ 


“T can’t say how many of the citizens 
were kept from running at la 
how many were muzzle 


1. The mayor 
got his pathology and_ phraseology 
pretty badly mixed.” 

THOUGHT THEY WERE ALL DEMOCRATS 
OHN SHARP WILLIAMS of Mis- 
J sissippi was campaigning on one oc- 
casion and was addressing a crowded 
meeting. He began by mentioning the 
pleasure he had in being called upon to 
speak there, saying he regarded his 
hearers as colaborers with the light of 
honesty in their eyes. At this moment 
there was a sharp scuffle near the door, 
followed by an outery: “Mr. Chairman, 
this hall is alive with pickpockets. I've 
lost my handkerchief, watch and pocket- 
book.” In the roar of laughter Wil- 
liams joined unreservedly, but when he 
could make himself heard he remarked 
in his dry way: “You'll have to excuse 
me, fellow citizens. I did not suspect 
there were any Republicans present.” 
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PRO AND CON rhis showing made by a people set 
free from slavery thirty-nine years ago, 
= without a dollar or a foot of land, oug! 
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BY OUR READERS who abuse and seek to deny them all 
; ' their constitutional rights. i 
CHRISTIANS AS INDEPENDENT chief done cannot be atoned for; the scat When the Civil War closed an : 
VOTERS we have inflicted cannot be purged « emancipation became effective, the col 
Editor of Our Day: "he deed is done, and the blood is foun ored men, women and children starts 
S you are printing articles on bot on our political skirts, and the Lor ut for themselves with nothing and 
Piivites of the political contest, will vill hold us to account wing nothing They were heirs t 
you allow me to say a few words : vondrously strange tl ither lands, nor money to buy lands 
regard to the Christian’s duty in poli natiot ‘aiming Christian civilization hey had to create ownership and heit 
tics? should ally itself with a business s ship. They have done | Fhe 1 
The Christian should not belong to damnable in every spherg of its opera terial progress made ir thir 
any political party; but be always free tions, so threatening to her own well nine-year industrial record forms one ot 
for the right. If a man cannot serve being and so destructive of the proj tl wrightest chapters in American his 
two masters he will serve his political erty of her subjects? tory and helps to raise our country 
party, and cannot be otherwise than Has not every civilization in the pasi the admiration ot the civilized wo 
double-minded if he professes to be a history of the werld witnessed the dev [hese facts clearly indicate that th 
Christian. He must practically endorse opment of some evil which grew a1 negro 1s making great material progress 
his party platform as a unit, and vote fastened itself upon it, until there was and that it is time he was reckoned with 
it regardless of how much unrighteous- no vital energy leit it? s an American citizen, rather than as 
ness there is in it. He must and practic- It such has been the fall of others the tool of political parties. Looking at 
ally does accept and endorse the un- without exception, why should we es it trom an unprejudiced standpoint, I 
righteous with the righteous principles; cape? Has his Satanic Majesty eve say give the negro justice. That is all 
and by advocating the platform, he op- conceived an evil more likely to prov he or any other right-minded man in 
poses the principles of righteousness, disastrous to the nation and her px the United States wants. If he is de- 
which the platform opposes; and favors ple than the government _ licensed prived of his just rights he cannot be 
the wickedness, which the platform saloon, which now perplexes ours expected to make the progress he 
favors. Thus he is brought into colli- Never! There is nothing else like it otherwise would \ VOTER j 
sion with the word of God. One hun- in all the world. Nothing else so g St. Paul. Minn ' 
dred thousand Christian Republicans erally destructive and deadly. It blights faeeeees ; 
kill the votes of the same number oi and blasts everything that it touches ‘ 
Christian Democrats. And Satan thus and its touch is as broad as the race THE AUTO ON PUBLIC HIGHWATS 
disposes of the Christian influences of mankind \s American patriots let Editor of Our Day : 
200,030 persons, who are professedly ar us break the force of the evil wl oN one of many who have been sub 4 
rayed against him. there 1s force in the ballot to do i ected to inconvenience and loss by 
Let every Christian withdraw from Ashville, N. C. J. E. RAY the automobile on the public thorougl 
political parties and belong to God re. [ rise to protest against the pres 
alone. Let every Christian paper tell GIVE THE NEGRO JUSTICE ent system, which accords to this ma 
its readers all that it can learn about all Editor of Our Day: hine rights and privileges which hay 
the candidates, whether they belong to . every national election the neg been too frequently abused. I am 
the church or the saloon, and what their £°% question becomes an issue to grant that it 1s not an easy matt 
characters are; then let every Christian or less importance One se ; ia e a due degree of p 
voter pick out the best men and vote declares he is worthless, shiitless commodation ends and nuisan 
for them. If it were known that s making no material progres begins e case of the automob 
Christians would vote solidly for the ther side makes a show ( ~ | the electric car, the bes 
best men both parties would try to get him ind ends by doing ibsolut public authority has seen its way ele 
that vote. nothing Nearly 8,000,000 o! the 9.0 t lo is to let the rate ot speed estab 
Alfarata, Pa. J. H. MYERS. 000 colored people of this country are 1 lish the line beyond which the vehicl 
ae the South, where over 1,900.000 males becomes a nuisance to be abated and 
A WORD FROM A PROHIBITIONIST voting age are disfranchised on account vithin which it is to be tolerated. But 
Editor of Our Day: of color, and because they almost solidly right here is the weak point in the law 
ERUSALEM | stained her streets vote the Republican ticket in presidet lhe rate of speed cannot be controlled 
] with the blood of her prophets, and tial and congressional elections hei except in very limited areas 
afterward sought to palliate her grief progress has been phenomenal hey One thing is clear to my mind 
by rearing tombs to their memory. Are own and operate, according to the census that present regulations are not en- 
we not doing the same today? As of 1900, about 13 per cent of all the forced and never will be enforced until 
Americans, we stand before God and farms in this country. Their material we have a more complete set of laws 
the world of mankind, guilty of just progress in the short period of thirty- governing these machines. <A set of 
such a crime. ine years has been something wonder- laws is needed which will govern mar 
We are sanctioning by law the making ful. The number of farms in the United ufacturers. as well as users, and make 
of drunkards and criminals, widows and States operated by colored people was it possible to absolutely regulate the 
orphans, paupers and vagabonds, and shown to be 746,717 in June, 1900. Thi speed upon the public highways 
attempt to atone for it by building percentage in the South is much larger Can we not get at the manufacturer of 
houses of refuge, asylums and prisons than in the other sections, where ther: iutomobiles, as well as the agent who 
for the unfortunate victims. We pois- are fewer colored people, ranging from sells them, and the man who buys them? 
on our neighbors by law, and then 18 per cent in Texas to 58 per cent in A READER. 
seek to apply an antidote, but the mis- Mississippi. Rochester, N. Y 
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MARVELS OF MODERN SURGERY 
HE wonders of modern surgery and 
the demands made upon the time, 

skill, nerves and brain of a modern sur- 

geon are admirably described by Mr. 

Harold Begbie in the Pall Mall Maga- 

zine. His information is largely gath- 


‘ 


ered from an “‘eminent surgeon,” the 
publication of whose name is forbidden 
by the laws of medical etiquette. De- 
scribing this eminent surgeon, he says: 

“Gentle and refined, with a genial and 
generous nature, he seems to me an 
admirable type of the modern surgeon 
and an encouraging 
modern workman. 


example of the 
He is clean-shaven, 
and it is right for a surgeon to offer 
not even the hospitality of a moustache 
to hungry microbes. He is a regular 
visitor to the Turkish bath. and aiter 
any very infectious case goes immedi- 
ately to the bath, even if he has been 
there but the day before.’ 

“At least twenty-four weary and in- 
deed heartbreaking months must be 
spent by the future surgeon, in the dis- 
secting room, the lecture theatre, the 
museum, and the before the 
student is even allowed to enter the 
operating theatre. As 
“nervousness — has 


library, 


soon as_ all 
disappeared, and 
knowledge has begun to shape itself in 
the mind, the student becomes a clerk 
for three months and a dresser for nine. 
He stands at the surgeon’s side during 
aft’ operation, and at first takes notes 
of the proceedings, which notes—care- 
fully corrected by an assistant of the 
surgeon—go to the making up of the 
annual archives of the hospital. 

“Much store, it must be noted, is set 
upon these reports, for was it not from 
this material that such now well-known 
illnesses as Bright’s disease were dis- 
covered? And is there not always the 
hope that this piecing together of scat- 
tered statistics and facts may lead to 
the solving of the outstanding problems 
of treatment, possibly may even lead to 
the discovery of a clue in the search for 
those hitherto inscrutable diseases, can- 
cer and insanity? 

“Like a modern general in the field, 
he must be the master, not the servant, 
of his plan, and must be ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to abandon it for another, 
should the unexpected occur. But, at 
the same time, this elasticity of inten- 
tion and extreme swiftness of thought 
must walk with the steadiness of nerve 


ae 
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and the absolute freedom from agita- 
tion more readily associated with the 
turgid and slow-moving brain. 

“It is essential that the surgeon should 
be passionless and quiet, and that he 
should have complete 
the machinery oi his body. 


command over 


It 1s also 
essential for the surgeon to order his 
lite as to early hours, regular meals, 
and healthy habits. He must even give 
up many of the outdoor pleasures of 
life. such as cricket and tennis, since 
it is a matter of extreme importance 
that his hands should be smooth and 
steady. 

**Rough hands,’ said my iriend 
not be 


‘can- 
thoroughly and completely 
cleaned, as cleanliness is understood in 
blister or a 


surgery; and a hangnail 


is a source of danger in an operating 


surgeon—danger to the patient. The 
care of the nails is also a matter of im- 
portance.’ 

“A badly set bone is broken again, 


reset with accuracy and kept in place by 
metal wire or screw or ivory peg. he 
damaged cartilage of a knee is taken 
out without making the smallest differ- 
ence to the natural gait. The perito- 
neum is handled, cut, and stitched up 
again. The gallbladder is cut open, 
the gallstones taken out, and the wound 
sewn up. The spine itself can be re- 
sected—that is to say, a window can 
be cut in it. and the bullet or 
which 


tumor 
compressed the spinal 


removed, with the result of 


marrow 
restoring 
lost power and sensation to the 
limbs.” 


} 
ower 


THE GOVERNMENT AND PURE FOOD 


T is one of the encouraging signs of 

the times that the government is 
bestirring itself in the interest of pure 
iood for the consumer. Preservatives 
in common use are found to be highly 
detrimental to health. 
ers of these 


The manufactur- 
foods declare that the 
small proportion of preservatives work 
little or no harm, but some system of 
governing the use of preservatives. if al- 
lowed at all, is now engaging general 
attention. The Medical Record says: 
“The Medical Record has 
taken the view that preservatives 
should, as far as possible, be 


always 


absent 
from foodstuffs. In fact, there is lit- 
tle doubt that in the large majority of 
cases articles of food require no pre- 


servatives. By allowing the use. of 


oreign matter m iood, the thin edy 


of the wedge for all kinds of deception 
is allowed to enter. Undoubtedly, it th¢ 
at ail, 
Peahily 


The question of pure iood is 


use Of preservatives is permittcd 
food SO treated should be 
labeled. 
a momentous matter, and one which di 
whole 
must be protected 
against themselves, and the manufactur 
ers must remember that it is not only 
their interests which are at stake, bu 


ale 


rectly affects the community. 


Ignorant persons 


the welfare, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, of the entire 
Selfish 
allowed to prevail 


population of the 


country. interests cannot be 


over the good Oo} 
the many, and legislation should be 
strictly enforced which clearly 


the relative 


defines 
position of manuiacturess 
and the general public with regard to 
iood preservatives.” 

But the use of restoratives is only 


one phase of the matter. There is also 


danger of keeping flesh of any kind too. 


long after the animal has been slaught- 
ered. It is well known that products oi 
decomposition called ptomaines are a 
source of mischief. Attention 


must therefore be paid to what is called 


deadly 


“cold storage.” “American Medicine” 
says that this is being done: 

“The chemists of the Department of 
\griculture have taken up the hygienic 
problems connected 


with commercial! 


cold storage. Data have been gathered 
which 
eggs and fruit are placed in 
houses and held for better prices, and 
it is found that in Washington it is the 


showing the extent to meats, 


storage 


practice of dealers, commission men and 
speculators to hold meats and poultry 
indefinitely for Some 


suitable prices. 


cases are known where poultry was 
held for several years and then put on 
the market. There is a big business 
done in this line in what is known as 
‘soupers,’ consisting of poor and un- 
salable sheep and fowls, that are held 
and sold to restaurants for soup stock. 
Dr. Wiley is in charge of the experi- 
ment, and holds the view that meat and 
poultry, as kept under prevailing com- 
mercial 


practices, are not wholesome 


food. The processes are in some cases 
defective, the care and handling are 
reprehensible and the goods are liable 
to be placed on sale, and if unsold, put 
back in storage, with the result that 
flavor and character are seriously in- 
jured. The experiment will include a 
trial of such meats on ‘a class of sub- 
jects, and chemical analysis will be re- 
lied on to determine precisely the con- 
dition and suitability of the food thus 
treated. Dr. Wiley declares that chick- 
ens may be kept a year and be fit for 
food, but beyond this it is doubtiul.” 
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MRS. WALKER, MANAGER Of 
MILLIONS 


Jithin the past month a new figure 


‘ 


has arisen on the horizon of na- 
tional publicity, Mrs. A. M. Walker, 
successor to her father, the late William 
Weightman, of Philadelphia, who left 
a fortune estimated at more than $60,- 
oo0.000. Mrs. Walker, therefore, be 
comes one of the richest women of the 
world. 

For a number of years William 
Weightman has been gradually shifting 
the burden of his great fortune upon 
the shoulders of his daughters. It was 
his intention years ago to have his son- 
in-law, the late Congressman R. J. C. 
Walker, manage it. When he died the 
widow was encouraged to come in and 
gather the threads of the concern to- 
gether into her hands. 

Those who had to deal directly with 
her found her the woman of business 
from Ker finger tips, and the men with 


whom her tather had surrounded him 


self very soon learned to respect her 


ucgment and make their daily reports 
with the same facility as they had been 
accustomed to do to Mr. Weightman 
Having learned how to manage the 
affairs of the great factory. Mrs 
Walker then undertook to master the 
intricate details of the endless in 
vestments of her father. The great 
fortune of the late Mr. Weight- 
man, estimated at over sixty millions, 
was invested in a bewildering variety of 
securities. He had been in the habit 
of lending money to various chemical 
firms throughout the country and ac- 
quiring by so doing an interest in these 
houses Mrs. Walker = studied — this 
branch of the business and soon learned 
where the money was placed, how it 
was drawing interest and whether or 
not the business firms who had been 
placed on their feet by the Weightman 
millions were doing well by their stew- 
ardship. After Mrs. Walker had gath- 
ered into the storehouse of her mind 
the intricate twists and turns of this 
branch of her father’s speculations, she 
then began to look into her father’s real 
estate ventures. Most of these were in 
Philadelphia, and daily Mrs. Walker 
would drive around with her father 
Visiting the scene of his real estate in- 
vestments, studying the neighborhoods 
in which the investments were made, 
and devoting much time and thought to 


the question of the stability of the se- 


curities upon which the Weightman mil 
lions were loaned. 

ly Mrs. Walker entered upon 
tage ot her education that her father 





msidered as important as any, namely 
the obtaining of an accurate knowledge 
of his charitable donataons, so that 
these could be continued upon his 
death With the acquiring of that 
knowledge the business education oj 


Mrs. Walker may be said to have beet 


« ympleted Her father doubtless died 
happy in the tull knowledge that his 
daughter had learned all that there was 
to learn about the machinery of his busi 
ness and his charities. 


Mrs. Walker's hair is red, tinged witl 
gray Her face is the kind that shows 


the lights and shadows of the mn 





S] rely shows anger, but she has 
keen sense of humor and- her smi 
kes her look twenty years young 
For the rest she is slight of physi 
manner Her eves 
Everywhere about her lace is used as 
gings n decorations ’riceless 
> from many lands fill curioush 
cat d cabinets Rich old laces <¢ 
tables and hang over mirrors Lace 
hangs at her wrists and falls about het 
s lers Curiously contrasted w 
this love tor the delicate is her adn 
strong men and women Na- 
poleon is her hero. Most of the 
ngs and etchings on her walls retlect 
scenes from the life of the great em- 
peror Her collection of Napoleonic 
literature and relics is one of the most 


} 


‘omplete in the United States 


THE RETIREMENT OF MR. PLATT 


ke present political campaign. if 
it accomplishes nothing else, will 


be considered by some worth while 


since it has eliminated Senator Platt 
trom his connection with politics in the 
state of New York. The use of the 
word “eliminated” must be taken with 
caution. however. Senator Platt is sev- 
enty-two years old and looks it. Beiore 
another national election he will be 
seventy-five 3v that time, in all prob- 
ability, he will be entirely outside the 
political breastworks. no matter what 
turn the present campaign may take 
under Governor Odell. This is not an 
obituary of Senator Platt, for he may 
yet show his friends and enemies that 
he is very much alive, but it is a recount 
of some of the interesting incidents 
told by Joseph M. Rogers, in the Book- 


t 
oe 


lovers Magazine. Among other things 
he said: 

“Thomas Collier Platt is a fine ex- 
ample of what is commonly known as a 
York State Yankee. He must have 
inherited from his forefathers the 
characteristic of acquisitiveness, or else 
it was abnormally developed in infancy. 
For many years he has been an actual 
resident of New York City, though for 
political purposes he has lived in 
Owego, Tioga County. which he visits 
often enough to register and to vote 

“Politics engaged his attention early; 
he got it with the measles and has never 
recovered, much to the regret of many 
He bore a torch in the Fremont cam- 
paign and led a glee club in 1860. At 
iorty he was a prosperous business man 
and banker who had taken an active 
part in politics, always as a regular. It 
was not until then that he entered the 
field actively on his own account, ex 


cept ior some local offices held when 


youth. 

“When Platt entered the House in 
the fall of 1873 he was still a young 
man, and made little impression upon 
that body in the four years of his mem 
bership. tle did not run again in 1876 
There was nothing in the seat that ap 
pealed to him: and consequently we 
find him pretty seon becoming a di- 
rector and officer of the United States 
Express company. which position he 
holds today. The three years trom 1877 
were not idly spent He managed to 


nerease his acquaintance and to extend 
his political power. He was known as 

man of tew words, but one who 
would at all times perform his promises 
Owego is not a very large place. and a 
senatorship could only come from that 
region by means of unusual abilities 
Platt did not take the stump. He never 
made a speech in his hie: but he man- 
aged to extend his lines so that. by the 
ime the convention of 1880 was at 
hand, he was elected a delegate 

“Tt would take a large book to tell 
all that happened in Chicago in that 
year. In the fierce fight that took place 
over the nomination Platt was ever a 
close folldWer of Conkling. and a mem- 
ber of the ‘Immortal 306 at the close 


of the contest. The alliance with Conk- 


ling proved of great advantage. Platt 
did his work in the campaign after his 
chief had made peace with Garfield 
Just how and in what directions his 
potency was manifested is not apparent: 
but the astonishing condition was that, 
when the Legislature met in January, 
i881. not only was Platt a candidate for 
the Senate. but he had secured a ma- 
jority of votes on the first ballot in 
caucus.” 

Mr. Rogers then refers to the com- 


plications which arose when President 
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for Rob- 
port of 
New York without consulting Senators 
Platt or Conkling. When the Senate 
confirmed the nomination Mr. Platt re- 
signed from that body and was followed 
by Mr. Conkling. Both endeavored to 
be reelected, but were turned down by 
the Legislature. In the campaign in 
1884 for Blaine Mr. Platt reinstated 
himself in politics by his active support, 
while Mr. Conkling sulked in his tent. 
When Blaine defeated Mr. Platt 
was found master of Republican politics 
in the state of New York. 
Mr. Rogers said: 


“All this time he was ostensibly out 


Garfield sent the nomination 


ertson for collector of the 


Was 


Continuing 


of politics. He held a position as quar- 


antine commissioner for years until 


ousted on the ground of non-residence. 
3ut his principal business was with his 
This exten- 
sive, but not sufficiently so to indicate 
that Platt’s 
through its 


corporation. company is 


rise to dominance came 
agency, or potentialities. 


Distributing packages all over the coun- 
ap 
i 





try is hardly the menstruum of politic 


preferment. Yet it was not long betore 


} 


| é 
those interested in politics tound that 


the way to preferment 


success 





getting state legislation was by mak 
a pilgrimage to the very lower reaches 


ot Broadway where Mr. Platt had his 


office, and where he seemed engrossed 


in business. His callers many. 


Some found a warm reception. Others 


felt a chilliness in the atmosphere, which 
sent them home vith pneumonia 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, and other 
political diseases.” 

Mr. Platt did his best for the election 


i888, but when the re- 
New 
York leader was given little recognition 
When the Hoosier 


was renominated for the presidency he 


ot Harrison in 


wards were 


passed around the 
for his 


services 


found no support from Mr. Platt 








“Many people have wondered how 
it was that all this time Platt ey 
uring so strong a hold up e pol 
tics of the state that he omi 
nate candidates, eve é were de 
feated They believed ere was s 
thing uncar about ethods. W 
shx uld 1 an 4 ) tT 
n federal, state, or tt s be cor 
stantly advanced dership J 
kept there 

The reas s to b wi 
the fact t : ( eadership 

any walk ‘ nely r 
com! LIT} id t 1 dre« n 

net) Ne out ¢ ) nd ar¢ 
seeking fo good rather iat 
trying to become th er « thei 
own account. It that Plat 
vaS a ‘ nd rew He could 
not be bar boozled stray by 
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false gods. He had no illusions and 


he always kept his promises.” 





JOSEPH W. FOLK AND HIS FUTURE 
i HE nomination of Joseph W. Folk 
for governor of Missouri has 
served to increase public interest in 
this rising young man, whose force of 
character has done so much to purge 
the city of St. Louis of its graiters. 
His fame thus far rests upon his success 
in the St. Louis grand jury room. One 
who knew him there, David Riddle Wil- 
liams, thus describes him in the Boston 
Congregationalist: 
“The grand jury on which the writer 
recently served, was the ‘long 
panel, and was as hard worked a 


term’ 
body 

But 
the forty-eight days’ service was worth 


as any in the history of the city. 


to us, in experience, all it cost. 

“Most of all we appreciated the 
chance to become intimately acquainted 
with the prosecuting attorney, Mr. Jo- 
seph W. Folk. 


To have a man who 1s 


a national character, with his pictures 
in the magazines, lean over the back of 


your chair and joke and pass the time 
o’day and borrow matches for his cigar 


t 


lat is always going out, is in itseli an 


experience, 


“First, a word as to the now histori 
St. Louis grand jury room. It is a bare 
chamber, none too large, on the top 
joor of the dingy, ramshackle old ‘Four 
Courts, (which, according to local 


tradition, was so named aite 
Four 


even if the 


a certain 


‘ 
Courts of fond memory, 
namesake has but three) 


In that place the witness 


seat in the hollow square, so to speak, 


with the jurors on three sides him 
and the wall close behind | more 
than one has that comfortable chair 
been as if made of molten lead. Man 
hig] 1 mighty—speaking 


gh ane 
] 17 


politically, socially—have co 


jauntily, with a sneer and a smile—and 


| 
lf_ananf “eaminnal a | 
confessed criminals and 


How does Mr 


what we 


question arises 


it? That is 





over oiten. In tl 
he is not over-burdened with details, 


He has time for 
\merican 


having a strong staff 





quiet thinking—the average 
protessional business man’s <¢ cter 
stic lack. In his examination of a 


witness Mr 


Folk is direct and informal 


You might think it a justice of the peac« 
case involving $4, for all anxiety hi 
shows. In a quiet fashion the estions 
begin. Sometimes he stands at the 
witnesses’ side; oftener he leans over 

nearby juryman’s chair. He sult 


notes but rarely. Yet it is always evi 
that he 
his plan, despite all informality 


dent has carefully blocked out 


“When he leads up to the crucial 





question and the witness balks, he may 
drop that line temporarily. But sooner 
or later the question must be answered, 
or there comes virtual self-condemna- 
tion through declining to answer, on 
the plea that the witness will incrimi- 
nate himself. Never did our jury 
one or the other result fail of accom- 
plishment of anything essential.” 
There is reason to believe that Mr. 
Folk will be elected governor. 


see 


seyond 
that no one can predict where he will 
go. It may be to the Senate, or it 
may be a nomination from the Demo- 
cratic party some day for president. 


TWO NOTABLE CAMBONS 
. is rare indeed to find two brothers 
both holding high 
posts as is the case with the Cambons, 
of whom M. Paul is Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, and M. Jules in 
Washington. 
M. Paul French 
Ambassador to England since 1808: the 


ambassadorial 


Cambon has been 
French Embassy is one of the finest 
buildings in London, and its owner often 
proves himself there a most delightful 
host. He is a brilliant conversational- 
ist and very popular at Court; looks a 
diplomatist to the manor born, and is 
one of the most capable in Europe. 

M. Paul Cambon takes a keen interest 
in the fine arts, says an English writer, 
and the Embassy at Albert Gate, ad- 
mirably decorated, contains many fine 
pictures, sculptures, and tapestries. The 
and di- 
literature between 
British and French writers. M. Pierre 
Loti, the French writer of many charm- 
ing books, is a very old friend of his 


\mbassador is a great reader, 


vides his tastes in 


and a complete edition of his autograph 
ed works is to be found in M. Cambon’s 
possession. 

He is noted for his philanthropic en- 
behalf of 


deavors on French charities; 


he is fond of riding, and he plays chess 
well—as he should do, for chess is the 


diplomatist’s game. 





Miss Isabelle Hapgood, the translator 
of many of Tolstoy’s books, lives in 
New York. She speaks — Russian 
fluently, and lived in Russia for severa 


years, making her headquarters at St. 
Moscow and Odessa, but 


Iso visiting the 


Pet ersburg, 
provinces, where Sie 


1 
mad cus 


\meri 
Hap- 


learned much of the manners 
Like most 
Miss 


admirer of the Rus- 


toms of the people. 
ins who have lived there, 


good is an ardent 





ians. She found no difficulty in going 
wherever she liked, in getting admis- 
sion to all manner of places, and eve! 
being put in communication with politi 
cal offenders in the prisons. She flatly 
contradicts a good deal of the sensa- 


tional stories invented by imaginative 


correspondents. 
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THE WIRELESS TELEPHONE 


T will be no surprise to learn that 
| the wireless telephone has arrived, 
since we are made so familiar daily with 
wireless telegraphy. Just as the tele- 
phone with its wires succeeded the tele- 
graph with wires, so has the wireless 
telephone succeeded the wireless tele- 
graph. It is now in order for the public 
to wait patiently for such improvements 
as shall develop its utility. “The Ameri- 
can Inventor” thus describes the public 
test which has undoubtedly placed the 
wireless telephone among things that 
are: 

‘Telephoning without wires is not a 
dream, but a reality. It has been real- 
ized in a practical way by Mr. Frederick 
Collins. the wireless expert. How is it 
done? Of course, the inventor will not 
disclose the circuits at this time, and a 
general statement is all that can _ be 
given. In the Collins wireless tele- 
phone, waves are sent out through the 
ether of the air as in wireless tele- 
graphy, but these differ from telegraph 
waves both in phase and 
TI nothing like the 


They have 
of Hertzian waves, but they are 


irequency. 
carrying 
capacity 
many times more poweriul within the 
Narrower range of their propagation 
These waves fall upon and are picked up 
by the receiving device. At the same 
time that these waves are being propa- 
gated through the ether of the air, an- 
other set of impulses is set up and sent 
out through the ether of the air or 
water, as the case may be, and these, 
finding their way to the receiving in- 
strument by means of a copper plate, 
impinge upon the diaphragm of the 
receiver at the same time and_= syn- 
chronously with those through the air, 


l 





and together they are found power 
enough to reproduce the tones of the 
voice in articulate speech. 

‘The distance over which the wireless 
telephone can be made to work effec- 
tively is very short, a few hundred or a 
lew thousand feet at most Between 
boats where the conditions are all dif- 
ferent, the inventor, at present, claims 
only a thopsand feet. The first impulse 
upon learni 





x the limited range over 
which the invention is at present eftec- 
tive is to question its utility. But river 
men and all who have business to trans- 
act between boat and boat and boat and 
shore point, can readily see the service- 
ableness of the, system, even in_ its 
Present state of development. 


“The wireless telephone is not adapted 
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to social purposes at present, for the 
reason that the instruments have no 
selective power. In other words, a mes- 
sage sent out from any given transmit- 
ter would be taken up and made audible 


by every receiver within the range of 


the system. But this admitted defect 
by no means renders the invention un- 
serviceable, nor is it a defect peculiar to 
the new ’phone. The wireless telegraph 
has the same shortcoming, and _ the 
steam whistle blares its information to 
all the world, and the services of the 
steam whistle, crude and unimprovable 
as it is, have been of inestimable value, 


while Marconi, 


give us every assurance that selectivity 


Fessenden ik others 
f synchronization is certain to be attain- 
ed in wireless telegraphy in the near fu 
ture. In estimating this invention, 
therefore, these two facts should be 


borne in mind, namely, that the lack 


selectivity is by no means fatal bar- 
rier to the system’s utility, and those 
most competent to judge believe that in- 
entive genius will, in the near future, 
remedy whatever defects may at pres- 
ent inhere in the system on this ac- 
9 
‘ount. 


HOW SCIENCE FIGHTS FROST 
woman wil on chill Septem- 


ess a ho ‘hill Septen 
ber nights ties an old newspaper 


over her pet rosebush, is battling with 
the frost in a way long familiar, but 
the up-to-date agriculturist has many 
ther weapons at his command. 

The radiation of heat stored in plants 
and in the earth itself during the hours 
f sunshine, the evaporation of moisture 
id the tendency of cold air to settle 
while the warmer air rises contribute 


o the formation of trost 





clouds which prevent radiation, 


mosphere charged with moisture, wind 





which keeps the air in motio sO 
e¢ es the temperature re t l 
preventives 

: , 

Che rmer has choice st 








gencies in pt ¢ his crops 
frost S| ld a stranger i \ 
district see at meght the glow St \ 
fire mounted on carts 

ound a field ( 
¢ 1 ¢ 1torT 

é irmers Were sing es 

ng bonfires for purposes 

ration As a matte te c 

ble “smudge s one ot the devics 
epelling the advances of General Jack 
I t [The purpose of the smudg 

» create a smok vhich hangs lik 





other portions of New England and the 
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cloud a short distance above the surface 
of the earth, and imprisons the heat 
which would radiated 
Smudges, both 
of the kind which are hauled from place 


otherwise be 
through the upper air. 


to place and those which are stationary, 
are used in the fruit orchards of Cali- 
fornia and other Pacific coast states, in 
the orange groves of Florida, and i 
the wheat fields of Dakota. 

Another of the methods employed to 
avert the danger from frosts may be de- 
scribed as the artificial shower. The 
story of how this is used on one Califor- 
nia ranch is told in a United States gov- 
ernment publication. 


The owner of this 
ranch caused to be erected on it a num- 
ber of masts fiity feet high. At the top 
of each mast was iastened sprinkling 
device through which water could be 
forced. On nights when the tempera 
ture sinks to the frost point the pumps 
begin to work, the sprinklers commence 
to sprinkle and the air is filled with a 
fine spray, which so charges it with 
moisture that in nearly every instance 
the protection given the ripening fruit 
has been sufficient. The owner of a little 
patch of garden and a garden hose, if he 


will get up just before sunrise on a 
irosty morning, may save his precious 


vegetables by sprinkling them. He is do- 


ing in a small way what the ranchman 
of California accomplishes by the use of 
the fifty-foot mast with the sprinkler at 


its top. 


For the protection of large fields and 
orchards, another elaborate scheme has 
been often used with more or less suc- 
cess 


This consists in extending to different 


of the area to be protected pipes 


ch are connected with a steam boiler, 


steam being generated on frosty nights 
and distributed by the pipes to the 


places where it will do the most good. 
Water is extensively employed in fight 
ing frost in the cranberry districts of 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, Cape Cod and 


ts When there is 


upper lake disti 





likely to be a frost, the swamp or bos 








g 
ids to which this crop is confined, are 
ooded by means of appliances by which 
neighboring bodies of water can be 
drawn upon. The water covering the 
cranberry patches keeps the lower 
str n comparatively warm and 
noist Irrigatio has beer larly 
iployed ! range-grow stricts 
( he rice fie he So More 
nly than es 1rethods Ss ] Sé 
s eens made cloth an 
Is tor cove g the growing ps 
s is a great country, b ere 1s 
consider e secti t near igh 
equator t ‘ tirely ire rom 
s In sor parts of the Nortl 
cs T Sts ke \ to MIRA I l I * 
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any of the summer months. In the 
northern part of the Florida peninsula, 
in the region immediately bordering the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and in the 
Pacific coast states, frosts may occur 
from the latter part of October until the 
early part of April. From December 
until early in March, the frost limit, at 
long intervals, may be extended south- 
ward well over central and southern 
Florida. Consequently, the farmer and 
orchardist, wherever he lives in the 
United States, must be ready to battle 
with the frost and, thanks to the weather 
bureau, the mails, the telegraph and the 
telephone, he is promptly notified when 
to light his smudge, turn on the water 
or stretch the protective screen 


NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY 

N IGHT photography, says Edouard 
Charles in the London Magazine, 
is an art in itself. as distinct from day- 
light photography as both are from 
painting. Mr. Paul Martin, who is one 
of the foremost exponents of and prac- 
tical workers in night photography, tells 
the writer of this article much that is of 
value and interest. As to the best time 

of the night for working, he says: 
“It is not black 


pose, but evening. 





as Many sup- 





that period of 


time we know as twilight. when the 


shades that merge day into night are 
falling. That is the time at which |] 
took all my studies of Londor yy night; 
but, of course, I only arrived at the dis- 





covery of it by continuous experiments 





and innumerable Ires Then, the 
conditions of light are at their best for 
this particular kind of work; the sun 
has set, the day is dying slowly, and the 


waning ht, while sufficient to throw 





great objects into relief, is not, however, 
strong enough to make them absolutely 
distinct. They are more suggested than 
apparent—that is, as regards their de 
tails. Without the aid of this declining 
light the picture would appear only as 
a piece of black paper having white 
holes cut in where the artificial lig 
had impressed themselves 

“Moonlight would serve practically the 
same purpose as twilight. but the ex- 
posure, instead of being irom ten tg 
twelve minutes, as in the case of twilight 
exposures, would have to last for half, 
or even three-quarters, of an hour 
During this period, however. the change 
in the moon’s position would cause al- 
terations in the shadows cast, and this 
e picture. A 


strong constitution is necessary in the 


would tend to spoil tl 
night photographer, for his best chances 
are when the snow lies on the ground, or 
when the weather is wet. On such 
nights better reflections of the artificial 
lights are given from pavements and 
roads, and a more effective picture re 


sults: 
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“Choose a wet night, wrap yourseli 
up well; take a hand camera (a stand 
is too conspicuous and inconvenient, 
and a place can generally be found to 
rest the camera upon), well bound in 
leather to keep it from the wet; muster 
up all the patience you possess, and bor- 
row more in case you run short. Use 
backed plates. stop F18, and give expo- 
sures, according to the light, of from ten 
minutes to three-quarters of an hour. 
For developing use a weak developer.” 


HARVARD'S NEW TELESCOPE 

HE acquisition of a large reflecting 

telescope by the observatory of 
Harvard university, is an event of much 
interest to astronomers. The instru- 
ment was formerly the property of a 
noted English amateur, Dr. A. A. Com- 
mon, and has already done good work 
Shortly after the death of the origina! 
owner, Harvard received an anonymous 
giit of $20,000. which made the purchase 
of the telescope possible. The bargain 
has now been consummated, and the ap- 
paratus is being packed for shipment to 
this country. 

Reflectors have certain drawbacks, and 
are rarely used except for photographic 
purposes. When they have a diameter 
of three feet or more, however, they are 
apparently superior to refractors for 
such service. An instrument of the 
former class. once belonging to Dr. 
Common and atterward sold to a Mr 
Crossley, was presented to the Lick 
observatory five or six years ago. Much 
trouble was experienced at first in 
ll ] 


mounting it so as to follow a celestial 


object satisfactorily, but at last it yielded 
astonishing revelations, both of its own 
capacity and the mystery of the heav- 
ens. In the hands of the late James E 
Keeler it showed that nebulae are far 
more abundant than anybody imagined 
Previously they had been reckoned by 
the score, or, at the most, by the hun- 
dred. Professor Keeler calculated, from 
the number discovered in a small area 
by photography, that the visible unt 
verse could not contain less than 120 
000! Fresh hints were received, too 
concerning the forms of many nebulae 
and the intimate association of stars 
therewith 

Harvard already has four or five other 
telescopes, which are used only for 
photography. One. a refractor, has a di 
ameter of two feet and a length of 
twelve. It is now in use at the station 
in the Andes. Another, also a refractor, 
was designed for a different kind of 
work. Its length is more than a hundred 
times as great as its aperture. With 
this glass details of lunar scenery have 
been obtained which suggest the pos 
sibility of subdued volcanic activity on 
has two re 


the moon. Harvard also 








flectors, each having a diameter of 
twenty-four inches. One of them is in 
service at Cambridge and the other in 
South America. It is the intention of 


the director of the Harvard observatory 
to retain the Common telescope at the 
former place. 

The class of work to which the Com- 
mon reflector will be primarily devoted 
at Cambridge, says the New York Tri- 
bune. is providing means for rating the 
brightness of exceedingly faint. stars. 
To the measurement of the magnitude of 
the brighter stars Harvard has already 
given much time and labor. It will soon 
be in a position to greatly extend the 
field of inquiry. Much of the earlier 
computation was done visually, whereas 
that now in contemplation will be made 
possible only through photography. 
Comparisons and measurement will be 
conducted with plates which have had 
an exposure for hours, thus affording 
testimony that is not available to the 
keenest of mortal eyes. 

SUNSHINE IN ENGLAND 

pein is so rare in’ England 

that the government takes great 
care in measuring it. The official sum- 
ming up for 1903, as regards sunshine, 
shows that all districts in the British 
isles, with one exception, fell short of 
the average. The exception was Eng- 
land northwest, including Manchester, 
that curiously had an excess. of filty- 
seven sunny hours. In Scotland, north, 
west and east. the deficit was eighty- 
one hours, forty-eight hours and 133 
hours England northeast and east 
were short by 107 and 115 hours, while 
in England south and southwest the 
deficit was sixty-eight hours and 113 
hours. The Midlands were behind by 
ninety-eight hours. In Ireland north 
and south, the shortage was eighty-one 
hours and 113 hours. Commonly the 1s- 
lands in the English channel have a large 
share of sunshine, but the last year they 
were 135 sunny hours short 


TELEGRAPHING PICTURES 

HE telegraphing of pictures 1s one 
‘| of the latest marvels accomplished 
by the genius of this age of invention. 
[his new instrument, called the tele- 
diagraph, was invented by Ernest Hum 
mel, a German not 33 years of age. He 
was born in the Black Forest of Ger- 
many, and came to America tourteen 
years ago. His father and mother were 
clock makers, and Ernest learned the 
trade before coming to this country 
H{e was employed in a jewelry store in 
St. Paul, Minn., until a year ago, when 


le gave up his occupation to devote his 


whole attention to perfecting his myven 


tion 
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GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF government controls today about 15 per I fey rs ago the company 
COAL MINES ent of the total output of coal in the sold a tract in the valley for $1,600. 
Some time later, when oil was dis- 
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secure some sort of control over tl tried to buy it back. 


socialism. Toll roads have almost dis- : fice? , , | 
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appeared in this country, the owner : : 
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peas, alfalfa or other leguminous seeds 
are soaked in it, gaining thereby, a re- 
markable vigor, so that unproductive 
soil will yield so largely that a farmer 
hardly recognizes his own crops. 

We all know that crops of wheat and 
grain use up the nitrogen in the soil, 
and while there is plenty more floating 
around in the air, it is no easy matter 
to capture it. Now leguminous plants 
little bacteria growing 
on their roots, and these same tubercles 


have tubercles 
absorb the nitrogen and give it back 
again to the soil and thus fertilize it. 
Dr. George T. Moore, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has thought out 
a way to cultivate these bacteria arti- 
ficially in such form as to increase and 
make permanent their 
qualities. He has patented the inven- 


nitrogen-fixing 


tion and given it to the 


American 


generously 
Germs enough to 


inoculate from one to 


people. 
four acres can 
be sent in each of these little packages. 
Only leguminous plants are benefited by 
these bacteria, and where the soil is 
rich the crop is not largely increased by 
the use of these germs, but in barren 
soil the yield is increased several fold. 


DEFEATED IN THE MEAT STRIKE 
union 


4% HE 
trust 


long struggle, 


employees of the meat 
badly 
which closed this month. 


were defeated in the 
The cause of the strike was the refusal 


of the packers to grant the following 
cemands: 

“One uniform agreement for employees 
in all plants; maximum wages paid at 
any plant to be minimum for all plants; 

6.508 j - 
unskilled workers to receive a minimum 
cf 1814 


cents an hour; ten hour day to 


1 
be adhered to as far as possible; women 
to be discharged to give places to men 
in slaughtering departments.” 
Some 50,000 men in all plants con- 


trolled by the Chicago packers in Chi- 


cago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, 
St. Joseph, Sioux City, Fort Worth and 
New York were involved. The strike 


began July 12, and lasted fifty-one days. 
The loss in wages to the strikers was 
$2,680,000, and to the packers there was 
an estimated loss of $6,250,000 

At the 
following terms were accepted: 


1 


settlement of the strike the 
The packers agree to give work to as 


many of the strikers as are needed, 


giving preference in the future to the 
old men in hiring employees 
Present 
kept so far as they wish to 
Wages of the skilled men to be the 
same as before the strike 


non-union employees to be 


remain. 


The packers agree to treat the labor- 
ers fairly and declare that in the 

the plants will be run 
S1X days of the week 


The Union 


: , : ‘ 
Stockvards & lransit 
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company to reinstate all striking live- 
stock handlers as rapidly as possible. 





TO EXTEND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT 

N place of being the crown of the 

most valuable irrigation work which 
British have executed in 
Egypt, the Assouan Dam promises to be 
only the promise of still 
portant works, an outline of which is 
given in Sir William Garstin’s report, 
just published as a Blue Book, says Lon- 
don Engineering. It is 


engineers 


more im- 


proposed to 
bring under cultivation about one mil- 
lion acres of land; while three-quarters 
of a million acres more will at the same 
time be changed from basin to perennial 
irrigation. The cost of the works needed 
is estimated at £21,400,co0, and the an- 
nual rental from the outlay, on a moder- 
ate estimate, £1,255,coo. 

The most serious undertaking involves 
the construction of a new channel for the 
Nile between Bor and Sobat, a distance 
of about 200 miles, the effect of which 
would be to drain over 1,000 square 
miles of swamp, where a very large pro- 
portion of the summer flow received 
from the Albert and Victoria lakes is 
now lost by evaporation. 

In deference to the views of tourists, 
it will be remembered that the top level 
of this dam was cut down so as to avoid 
flooding the temples of Philae. The en- 
gineers, however, in building the dam 
took the precaution to construct it so 
strongly that it could ultimately be 
raised, at little cost, to the level they 
had fixed as that giving the best finan- 
cial return to the Egyptian people, with 
whose money the work was being built, 
and to whom belongs the ruins the ar- 
chaeologists 


were so anxious to save 


at the expense of Egypt. This raising 
of the dam will cost £500,000 and will 
increase the storage capacity of the 
reservoir behind from 1,000,000,0c0 cubic 
meters to 2,500,000,000 cubic meters. 
AMERICAN BRIDGESBUILDING ABROAD 
N interesting illustration of Ameri- 
can export bridgework is the con- 
struction and erection of nearly all the 
bridges on the Uganda railway in Cen- 
tral Africa. The design and construc 
tion of the railroad were directed by 
Sritish 
firms were invited to bid on the bridge- 


3ritish engineers and officials. 


work, and if they had been able to furn 
ish it about as rapidly and cheaply as 
Americans, they would doubtless have 
been favored in the award of contract 
The excellent shop equipment, the abil 
of material 


ity to secure large quantities 


very quickly and fabricate it immedi 


ately, and the ability to erect it at a 


guaranteed speed notably greater than 


could be promised abroad, together with 


a marked advantage in price over 


foreign bids, secured the contract t 


the American Bridge company, by whom 
it was successfully handled with its 
regular staff, employing usual methods 
and plant. 

The Uganda railway is a single track 
line, 584 miles long, running from Mom- 
bassa on the Indian ocean to Port Flo- 
rence on Lake Victoria. It was built by 
the British government. The twenty- 
American-built viaducts on the 
railway vary in length from 160 to 8&0 
feet, and in height trom about forty to 
112 feet, and have a combined length 
and weight of 3,000 feet and 8&,cod tons. 


seven 


NOTES 
The old Irish potato’s days are num- 
bered, for a potato called the Uraguay 
Irish potato is rapidy supplanting it. 
This potato is said to be of enormous 
from disease. The 


size and immune 


French are beginning to cultivate it. 


The first year’s experiment in public 
ownership of a single utility—the electric 
lighting plant—in the city of Nashville, 
Tenn., was a striking success. The cost 
to the city under the old private contract 
was $69,870; under the new plan it was 
$35,162.96, a saving of $34.707.04 


An Oklahoma banker is the success- 
ful bidder for the $3,000,000 temporary 
Philippine 
In 1890 Oklahoma was born as a terri- 


certificates of indebtedness 
tory, and the Philippines bade fair to be 
Spain’s possession forever. Today a 
banker from the now rich and prosper- 
ous territory enters New York, wins out 
in competition with its banker “kings” 
and loans the government money for its 
work of civilizing a yet younger member 
of our circle. 

A Swiss engineer has undertaken, tor 
a Franco-Swiss company, to construct 
a system of transmission for electric 
power which will deliver in Lyons sev- 
eral thousand horse-power daily, in the 
form of electricity. The source of the 
power is to be found in the waterfalls of 
the Alps, about 125 miles from the great 
France 


center of silk manufacture in 


The French are depending more and 


more on the “white coal” of the moun- 


tain streams, as they express It 


One of the features of the new twin- 
White 

' - | le 
tic, which made her first voyage in July 
New York, is her 


electric heating and cooking appliances 


screw Star line steamship Bal- 


irom Liverpool to 
These comprise electric plate Warmers 
} at armerfs, 


griddles, and egg boilers, water heat- 


ers and dough mixers. Electric motors, 
too, are used for driving roasting spits, 
the whole outfit exemplifying in a very 
interesting manner how far-reaching 
the shipboard conveniences of electric 
transmission can be made. , 
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Do You Like Giood Coffee? 


You can have it, every time 
if you use an 


66 99 
EXCERPTA 
COFFEE POT. 

A delicious beverage, clear 
and fragrant; made zxstanta- 
neously. NO BOILING. NO 

EGGS 

AROMA, FLAVOR, HEAT 
and STRENGTH preserved. 

SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, DURABLE. 
Read what some Ram's Horn people say of 
the “EXCERPTA”: 





THE “LXCERPTA."’ 





The wives of four gentlemen in this office wish 
to go on record as saying that the “*EXCEKPTA" 
produces the most delicious cotiee they have ever 
had, and consider ita very profitable investment. 

H. E. PAT!ERSON, 
Manager RAM’'S HORN. 





Simply pour boiling water through trap and 

"S READY, with a flavor surpassing any you 
ever drank. ALI. AROMA PRESERVED—no 
odor of the coffee until it is poured into the cup. 
Send for free Circular. 


HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURING CO., 
783 Dun Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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CHESTER D. CLAPP, 216 LYNN ST., TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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If you have an old worn- 
out carpet let us weave it into a clean, bright new 
rug. We make the 
best all around 
rug on the market 


Thousands in use all 
B over the U.S. Prices 
reasonable. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, 


We want Agents in 
every county seat. 
P - Good money for hon- 
y——- est, intelligent hust- 
--- = --lers. Send for book- 
let and information. 


METROPOLITAN RUG WORKS 
153 So. Western Ave., Chicago 


YOU CAN SET UP THIS 
FURNACE 
YOURSELF and SAVE 


30 to 50 per cent onthe price de 
manded by regular dealers. We 
sell Leader Stee! Furnaces straight 
from our foundry to you and we 
pay thefreight,that’show y ousave 
so much. Leader Steel Furnaces 
will fit and heat any house or 
ehurch. No matter how far from 
here, send dimensions and num- 
ber of rooms and we'll make aclose 
price free. By our simple plans 
any handy man can set up the 
Leader Steel Furnace. Write for 
free book. Hess Warming & Ventilat- 
ing Co. Room 702 Tacoma Bidg. Chicago 



































“OLD GORGON GRAHAM”’ 


HORACE LORIMER 


Reine : 
author of “Old Gorgon Graham,” 


is a writer who in the last two or three 
years has risen to high rank among the 
successful young men in this country. He 
is the editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post. and author of “Letters from a 
Self-Made Merchant to His Son,” the 
forerunner of the present book. Among 
the witty things found in “Old Gorgon 


Graham” are the following: 


t's been my experience that when an 
office begins to look like a family tree, 
voull find worms tucked away very 


snug and cheerful in most of the apples.” 


“When a man makes a specialty o 
knowing how the other fellow ought to 


spend his money, he usually thinks in 


millions and works for hundreds 

“When an ass gets the run of the pas 
ture he finds the thistles.” 

“No man’s a failure until he 1s dead or 
loses his courage, and that’s the same 
thing.” 

“I'm hopeful, but I’m a good deal like 
the old deacon back in Missouri, who 
thought that games of chance were sin 
ful, so only bet on sure things—and I’m 
not betting.” 

“Trouble postponed always has to be 
met with accrued interest.” 

“Don’t hurt any one if you can help 
it, but if you must, a clean, quick wound 
heals soonest.” 

“It’s better to see ten bores than to 
miss one buyer. A house never gets so 
big that it can afford to sniff at a hun 
dred-pound sausage order, or to feel 
that any customer is so small that it can 
You've 


oysters to find 


afford not to bother with him. 
got to open a good many 
a pearl.” 

“You can buy a lot of home happi- 
ness with a mighty small salary. but 
fashionable happiness always costs just 
a little more than you're making.” 

“It's always 


been my opinion that 


everybody spoke American while the 
tower of Babel was building, and that 
the Lord let the good people keep right 
on speaking it. So when you've got 
anything to say to me I want you to say 
it in language that will grade regular on 
the Chicago Board of Trade.” 

“Tt isn’t what a man’s got in the bank, 
but what he’s got in his head, that makes 


him a great merchant.” 


“Look in a man’s eyes for honesty; 
around his mouth for weakness; at his 
chin for strength; at his hands for tem 
perament; at his nails for cleanliness,” 

Mr. Lorimer’s writings are essentially 
American, characteristic both in their 
humor and philosophy. “Old Gorgon 
Graham” will be published in nine differ- 
ent countries in four different lan 
“Letters from a_ Seli-Made 
Merchant to His Son” has reached a 


guages. 


total of 300,000 copies, and the present 
book has an even wider appeal than 
that. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
os 

York. 


AUTHOR OF “THE GRAFTERS” 

Mr. Francis Lynde, whose novel, “The 
Graiters,” is destined, according to Liie, 
to please more American readers than 
any book of the season, was bent on be- 
ing an author from very early years 
But a strong common sense which char 
acterizes all his actions told him that 
the way to write was first to live. So 
he lived half a life-time in the most 
active occupation he could find, quite 
largely for the purpose of gathering ma- 
terial for his present calling. Not in 
any one of his business years did_ he 
lose sight of his ideal, which was to set 
tle down with a pen and a pad oi paper, 
in a home of his own, in a study of 
his own. The purpose has been ex- 
actly carried out as planned. Character- 
drawing is Mr. Lynde’s particular forte. 
In this he has studied as no great num 
ber of his fellow-craftsmen have dared to 
study. He can walk along a street where 
he knows no one personally and read 
the character of nine men out of ten in 
passing, by scanning their faces. “A Sher- 
lock Holmes.” you say, with a smile? 
Not at all. It is the result of hard and 
long study. And Mr. Lynde can carry 
it to a degree which his friends say 1s 


} 


positively uncanny. This is how he 


learned it. For years he was a traveling 
passenger agent. In his territory there 
were four or five hundred ticket agents, 
whom he was supposed to know well 
enough to make them of value to the 
railroad company. His visits to these 
men were momentary, and he studied 
physiognomy till he could meet a man in 
interval of train-stopping and almost 
tell how many children he had—this in 


the first interview. 
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TEMPERANCE*AND HEALTH ind sinning classes of the communit 
\ R. George Frederick Watts, the but 1 certamly did not expect t 


sar on tional interest that has beet 
distinguished artist, whose recen : : . ‘ oy 


1 1 1 ] } 
P r the natiotr vreeting lat has eel 
death at the good age of eighty-sevet : seine Scueee 





removes one of the chief links connect- : nded . oe Je, Did 

ing us with the ideals and active intel I asked the beghinpen sig 

lectual life of the Nineteenth century . \rmy} : poten aise 

was one of the instances of great ac- = we sph - ations through whi ss 

complishment in spite of—we had_ al- 2 ecg sae ss 

most said, because of—delicacy of physi a ne WOFK pening Pattie Mii adi 

cal constitution. From the first he had plied, ‘ts epi ily ditheult, _ : 

to battle with infirmity as well as sig Mpaannie cll aici: triendliness 7 

poverty, and only succeeded by dint oi eee Oe ee eee 

great and intelligent care. fnancial aid in dealing with out bess 4 
Here is Mr. Watts’ own story: “Be- ficulties we may hope to accomplis ni 


ing naturally sickly, I had orders to much greater good among the rural pop (Farrand 1904 Special) 
% j s ulations than we have hitherto been abl 

palo” YOUR CHURCH OR SUNDAY SCHOOL 

CAN NOW HAVE AN ORGAN 


take care of my body. I have never 
smoked. Greater things were done in 





he world, immeasurably greater, before 
— ; ; ' THEZFAITH NEEDED TODAY “3 


Tu Rev. C. Sylvester Horne re. WITH A TONE LIKE THAT 
OF THE PIPE ORGAN 


tobacco was discovered than have ever 


been done since. The cigarette is the 








f ae ‘ently said in his English pulpit: 
handmaid of idleness. I do not say that cently said in his English pulp 





possibly it may not be a sedative to over- Riven - phevan ee by a oe 
tod as i erfectiv harmless word 1th 

wrought nerves, but overwrought oy oe eee oon 

‘ities in themselves are things our fathers taith was a grip of eternity AND THE COST IS NO HIGHER 

that ought not to be Of wine I have sure and strong; we ‘lit lame hands of THAN THAT OF ANY HIGH 

taken asia little sae: au earlier days I faith.” We limp where they walked erect GRADE REED ORGAN 





used to take a little, but for a long time ne pie: > pendants This great inventionis now placed on the 
A > ad iwion, and it thev were ‘e as mal 
| have never touched any form of al- ‘3 vars ee oe market forthe firsttime. If yourchurch 





cohol. At meals I never drink anything, bie should sign ening oe pias is thinking of buying an organ write us 
not even water. Tea—yes in modera EUS SCCMS 3S Procigious amount to X and we will arrange a free trial for you 
tion. And so, with regard to food Ihave ‘eve. This. indeed, is not faith as § 

been compelled to be very abstemi grain of siusterd seed, but starting wi FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY 
ous—to eat moderately and of simpl the full-grown bush, But too dabei 

food: to #0 to bed enw (9 o'clock, for s a faith that no vicious trade fears, tl 1504 Twelfth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
the most part). to rise with the sw faith with which fashionable people toy 


peoy 
I would not give much for a man’s 


to avoid violent exercise, and to enjoy 1 would not give much for a man’s ith “The Present ueneration 


lent j . h air t 
plenty of tresh at 





every dishonest trade and ever of HOUSEWIVES will no doubt remem- 


i . inne tantenee >? ber this picture on the wrappers around 
GENERAL BOOTH’S MOTOR TOUR = 5 reas 


- = . BOOTH, of the Salva ae Dobbins’ Electric Soap 











‘my. has been making a INSURANCES FOR WORKINGMEN 
motor tour of England, which has beet M ISS Jane Addams. of Hull H 
quite a success \ reporter ot the Lor L Chicago, is a sincere friend of 
don Daily News interviewed him afte: rkingman and a student his 
the first two weeks and found the get needs. One of these. and : 
eral in excellent spirits and showing but portant one she believes 
little trace of the strenuous work he had mecerning it she said rece 
been doing , In ma vays t gOVE 
We give here a part of the interview rop ire y 
is reported for the News: needs 1 g 
“How far.” I asked, “has the tour at masses ens. m ‘ 
swered the purpose for: aieh you st hineh eaten Ginvennin : THE SOAP their mothers and grandmothers used 
é ; - to always praise so highly, and which they thought 
originated it?” “Well.” replied the get san example In Germany government was the cheapest and best soap made even when 
eral. “the campaign has gone beyond nsurat is provided ag p oo they paid ro cents a bar for it 
My most sanguine expectations This ecident. death and old age, and plans spd orl deta 6 — 


, : , 
novel method of journeying from pk: na » insure against ee : 

et ‘ I I < ‘ . Size of bar and quality is exactly as it used to be 
to place I believed would provide an op 


loyment. As the working citizens 1 A box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC should be in 


portunity of bringing large masses of p tl irgest number. so they shou every house, as it improves with age 
people together and presenting to them the largest concern to the gover Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
the claims of God and of the suffering ment 


(Sole Proprietors) 
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RAILWAY 
WORLD'S FAIR 


Excursion Rates 


ST. LOUIS 


and Return from Chicago @ Kansas City 


i 
A 








Depending upon limits and other conditions. Proportionate 
reductions from contiguous territory 
he Chicago & Alton is the shortest, smoothest line; 
runs the most frequent trains and provides the handsomest, 
finest equipmentin the world 
Address me for through rates, full particulars and reliable 
fllustrated printed matter in a free World’s Fair guide. 
Write to-day ; that’s the way. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


Appress C. & A. RY. WORLD'S FAIR BUREAU 
410 GRAND GENTRAL STATION, CHICAGO 


Like to KnowYourBible? 


Yes? Read this. 


Scofield Bible 
Correspondence 
Cour'se, 


“*Brings a Bible Tnstitute to every door.’’ 
Entire Bible Analysed. Bible only text-book. Every 
student a personal pupil of Dr. C. I. SCoFIRLD, Begun 
any time lbiploma after examination. 

Write for information and prospectus to 
FRANCIS E. FITCH, Publisher, 
Room No. 71, 47 Broad St., New York. 


[Special price untilluly 1st.) “snvssrers wanted 





























For 70 Yrs.) 
Dr. Marshall’s 


Calarrh Snuff 


has cured Catarrh, Cold in the Head 

and Deafness. Restores sense of Smell. 

* Contains No Injurious Drugs. 
Try a Bottle 

ZH5C stall druggists or by mail postpaid. 


F.C. KEITH, (Mnfr) Cleveland, 0. | 























LAWN - FENCE 


Made of Steel. Lasts a life 
Rs time. We have no Agents. 
YY YY) Sold to asers at Wholesale Prices 
7 cts.a foot up. Cheaper 
than wood. Catalogue Free, 

~ KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 




















The wor Pesce portable magi ving pict 
ure machines and films. Great new lect, Rus 

is. G lecture sets: The Russian. 
Japanese War. The Great Baltimore Fire. The Panama 
anal. Send for circulars and Great Bargain List 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 918 Chest nat St. Dept. 8, Phila. 


lantern, also m 








OUR DAY 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


er two presidential campaigns the 
Socialists have not made any pro- 
gress as a party. Mr. Bryan advocated 
so many Socialist ideas that he secured 
the support of nearly all the party. This 
year, however, it is to be expected that 
the full strength of the Socialist vote 
will be registered. Ii Mr. Watson, 
their candidate for president, is author- 
ized to proclaim Judge 


their views, 
Parker is only less obnoxious to them 
than President Roosevelt. There was 
s] 1 both 
1 


irewdness in his denunciation 


the Democratic and Republican tickets, 
the intended purposes being, no doubt, 
to induce the Socialists to waste no 
yotes on either of the two great par 
ties and to flock by themselves. 

By, doing that they will not only as 


their strength as a party, but they 


sert 
will stand up to be counted by their op 


ponents. A couple of years ago the 


Socialist party made a strong showing 
in Massachusetts, but last year the party 
seems to have gone to pieces, its 
tories being few and insignificant, whi 


its defeats in its former stronghold were 
many and 

-arried in 1892 for Weaver, Colorado, 
Nevada and North Da 
kota, not one of which they are at all 
likel But in some « 


the Eastern states they are said to be 


decisive. The malcontents 
Idaho, Kansas, 
likely to carry in 1904. 


stronger than they were in either 1892, 
1896 or 1900. It is improbable. however, 
of the 


union, but they may reduce majorities 


that they will carry a single state 


and in close states prove an important 
factor. It would be interesting to learn 
what has been the growth of the Social 
ists as a political force since 1892, when 
they put a distinct ticket afield and gave 
it upward of a million votes. 





OUR NATIONAL EXPENSES 
HE expenditures of the United 
States government are much less 

in proportion to population than those of 
any of the leading nations of the world, 
says Collier's Weekly. This fact is 
shown by a statement published by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
through its bureau of statistics, showing 
the population, revenues, expenditures 
and indebtedness of the principal coun- 
tries of the world. It shows that while 
the expenditures of the United States, 
with eighty millions of people, is 640 
million dollars, that of the United King- 








dom, with forty-two millions of people 
is S898 million dollars: that + France 
with thirty-nine million people. is 605 


million dollars; that of Germany. with 


fifty-eight million people. 553 million 


dollars; while in practically every coun 
try aside from China and India, with 
their 


enormous populations, t 


capita of government expenditures is 
greater than in the United States. Even 
in the case of Russia, with its popula 
fion of 141 millions, the per capita oj 
government expenditures is about the 
United States 
While it is true that a larger proportion 


same as that of the 


of public expenditures is borne by state 
and local governments in many of the 
more centralized governments of 
Europe, these figures of the relative na- 
tional expenditures of the various goy 
ernments are at least interesting at the 
present time. 

Che table puts the population of th 
United States at 80.372.000, the gover: 
ment expenditure in 1903 at $640,323 
ooo, and the per capita expenditure $7.97. 
The per capita government expenditure 

r Canada is given at $9.30; the Germar 
$9.45; Italy, 

$14.27; 1 
$17.84; the United 
Austria, 


innual expenditure is put, for the latest 


Empire, $10.97; Austria- 


Hungary selgouim $17.40 
Hungary, lou, $17 


France, Kingdom, 


$21.39. and Russia’s 


937 OQ 


available year, at  $1,116.005,000, as 
igainst $644.883.000 in the United States; 
but the fact that Russia’s population 1s 
about 141 million brings the per capita 
expenditure to about the figure shown 


by the United States. 


There are already seven presidential 
tickets in the field. These tickets are 
Roosevelt and Fairbanks, 
Republican; Parker and Davis, 
cratic; Swallow and Carroll, Prohibition; 
Watson and Tibbles, Populist; Corrigan 
and Cox, Socialist-Labor; Debs and 
Hanford, Socialist; Scott and 
Negro Liberty. 


as follows: 
Demo- 


Payne, 





The birth of a son, the future heir to 
the Russian throne, has done much to 
fill the hearts of the Czar and Czarina 
with thankfulness. Whether or not it 
results in giving to the Russian people 
a Constitution, such as it is reported is 
the intention, it would be surprising if 
it did not accomplish something. The 
shaking up which the war is giving Rus 
sia ought to do that much ‘at least. 
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INCHES AND EMINENCE 


Continued from page seventeen 


Humboldt, Helmholtz, Ara Burns, Dumas, Longfellow and Marryat N O O O d 
‘tsche, Schopenhauer, Con- were five teet ten. We have alr ly 


To Darwu 
go, Volt l 






dorcet, Boyle, Trevitheck, and Lavoisier seen that Dickens, Beaconsfield, and 

may be added today Marconi, Lodge, Lytton, though not tall, were five feet ll 

Lister, Crookes and Reay. Lord Ave- nine inches. Byron was five feet eight grocer Se S a 
bury is over middle height, and even and a half inches 


Lord Kelvin was much taller in early loday we have few such intellectu 


1 e 
life. On this point Sir William Crookes giants, ‘and of those we have it must b l a m Pp G h 1 mM * 


rites: “I have always been under the admitted the larger proportion is short 
write \ f 









































































impression that I was five feet nine inch- Mr. Swinburne is, perhaps,,our shortest > 
es in height, but on measuring again but the Poet Laureate runs him close ne y W 1t out 
yesterday I find I am half an inch less. Or lesser writers Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne 
| had not been measured for many with six feet four inches is said to be the « 
years, and probably as age has come on tallest British author; Mr. Bloundell Mac ‘BE | +H on it 
my height has shrunk a fraction of an Burton is also well above the statur: 
inch. This is not at all uncommon.” one of our most popular novelists, Sir 
Similarly, Mr. Justice Grantham writes, Arthur Conan Doyle. You need to know how to manage your 
4 > F remarks: Pani tee doduates : ora: lentc reat . : 
and Mr. Leader, R.A., also remarks: Eminence—i. ¢., great talents, g lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
“My height is five feet ten inches; it capacity—is found ojitenest in both ab Better read my Index: I send it free. 
“a > Incl -e irtv vears ago.” norm: > - Ss aT his is the concl - 
was one inch mor¢ thirty years ago. normal extremes, and thi t 1e ¢ Macreti, Pittsburgh. 
[his shrinkage of the cartilage also oc- sion reached by Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, 
curs during the day. Everyone knows by L. Von Ranke, and more recently by 
that a man or woman is taller in the Mr. Havelock Ellis. Both giants 
7 1 - « ] Yr ‘ , =o 9 1 
morning than at night, or taller after dwaris are most frequently abnorma 
resting than after protracted exertion hated glk ok saan patio a 
= ect and character But 
In literature tall men—even unusually : ae Ray MANUFACTURING 
‘ ‘ man is of normal height—and if he does COMPANY 
tall men—have nearly always prepond- oh 
potas ab a ; accomplish revolutions in politics. 
erated. Fielding and Thackeray were : 
f ‘ : hse fare, and art he at least achieves 
each six feet four inches. Scott, Whit- : . . 
man and Tennyson were six feet. Car- Wild genias t ONCH: BUSSES, CHC] 
lyle, Leigh Hunt, Southey and Shelley 1 personal Happiness ana the virtue A 
were five feet eleven inches. Goethe, good citizenship, ~ 
The Culmination of Progressive Enterprise 
TWO-SPEED GEAR, COASTER BRAKE 
” einai Chainless Bicycles 
Visit below Session Western Dept., Eastern Dept., 
Prudential’s PEEPS: 4 Chicago, Il). Hartford, Conn. 
Exhibi World’s Fair, Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any 
xhibit, St. Louis. one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 
MAS THE «4+ ——e 
\ } STRENGTH OF is" deal 
Nae ahaa # ne 
bye ay You can by taking the Dickson 
— Method by Mail. 
fh; = Simple, pee inn easily acquired. 
——- : =A, Increases business capacity and social 
e prestige by giving an alert, ready 
AF memory for names, faces, and 
=\I details of business and study. 
= Develops will, capacity for thought, 
= concentration, Personally con- 
ducted by Prof. Dicxsor, of 
Chicago Auditorium Conserva- 
tory and University of Notre 
Dame. FREE bookiet and trial copy- 


“The Present Hour Alone is Man's.” 
-Sam’l Johnson, 


Insure Now 


While You are Insurable and 
the Cost is Less. 


Write for Information of Policies, Dept. 61 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


righted lesson. 


THE DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY 
761 The Auditorium, - + Chicago, Illinois, 












DWIGGINS 
WEATHER PROOF 
Retains its poise and 
rigidity a lifetime 
The correct fence for 


lawns, parks, ceme 
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=~ throughout of double 
galvanizedsteel wire 
Catalogue (free) shows many other styles at 10c. to soc. a foot 


Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 55 Dwiggins Av., Anderson, Ind. 
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Learn the Truth| 








Do you know 


that the m 
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Sexolo A WwiaAGiC CAP at purse dropped it int iia pocket ee 











‘ : +] = natodavake 7 ‘ a 
Sipisiated / GERMAN organist who went to tlie spe U ¢ Beg Ne say Lhe cap 
> . A tie. r= Yetersbure. says th had identified the German and he had 
Contains in one volume— Ce Nie Peter burg, ae digas a auld 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have London Mail, had an experience ther: reaped the reward. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have : Ty - three ay } ] lowin 
Knowle ige a Father Should Have with a new cap which almost made him [wo or three days of shadowing Dy 
‘nowledge a F 1er Should Impart to His Son y . vi ‘ ‘ eer " KES . ee «1 enns - 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have believe in the magic of fairy tales: detectives resulted int arrest of 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should H ve _ welve of > bz and the chief of 1 
des or ee oe He bought the cap during his first day twelve of the band, and the chief of po- 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have : ce a Ee i t e. lice hereu resented the organict 
Knowle ige a aioflier Should ae to Her Daughter. In the Russian capital and wore it thr 4 é thereupon presented FZanist 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have Se its Wi a generous irse oO rold for hi 
ea Ry William H. Walling, A. M., M.D next day when he went out tor a walk. — a generous purse gold tor his 
New Edition, Enlarged and Wlustrated, Rich On his return to his room he was share in the capture. 
Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, $2.00 - a 
= z . ¢ aze irses 11s ocket. —_——- 
Write for ‘* Other People's Opinions *’ and Table of Contents, amazed to find EWAEDEESS otic eet ke 
also 100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—F REE one containing more than fifty dollars HE CAME TO LIFE 
PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. M, PHILADELPHIA | «1, 








Bs 5 : T is commonly supposed that man 
The next day after his walk he found 


: ; Bg lie ly se, | an old Rus- 
THE ve 7 ST EAM four purses in his outside pocket and ais bin aiaat tiaaeeal etna 
1904 COOKER _ his amazement was even greater \ ; : so 


: cates SNe pired recently in the village of Loto- 
third day. with a similar profitable re- 
Has many mew and valuable improve Z 
ments not found in others. Both round 
and square have whistles, without 
which no steam cooker is practical. Seam 
less copper tank bottoms; seamless round 
corner door frames; seamless drawn tops 
Don't swelter over a hot, smoky stove. 
Cook entire meal over one burner. 
Indispensable for canning fruit. Heat, 
—_ 9 ~— oe =e" to aimee 
ces $1.75, $2.50, $4.50 up. Write now 
fo: YREE 36 Saae ook 
A liberal offer to agents. 


Desk P 6 
s TOLEDO,O. 
TOLEDO COOKER CO 
: . ; ing burial. After three days he re- 
The “Best” Li ht leit he had made * sixteenth cap and gained his senses, managed to free him- 
ig sold it to the organist. : 


self from the bodies which had mean- 


sie ie schka, at the age of ninety-five. held a 
sult, sent him to the chief of police to ine ee 
: : ; different opinion, boasting that he had 
lay his story before him. : als 
2 : i ' been dead twice and had come to life 
In company with a detective he went ; ie ; —- 
: ; again. His first demise took place dur- 
to the tailor who had made the cap and : ; - ies 
; : é ' sai ing the siege of Sebastopol. when he 
found it was from an odd piece of Eng- : : 
; : was forty-five. He was struck by a 
lish cloth brought in by a stranger. 


: b ; 5 fragment of shell, picked up for dead 
From it the tailor had made fifteen 





; ; ; and thrown on a heap of corpses await- 
identical caps to order. Having the bit 





tag only Bt por week, ‘Maca ad bor The detective then follow - the or time accumulated on top oi him, crawled 
gcetyleneand cheaper than kerosene.” N ganist through the — and soon to eo hospital and was ultimately heron 
Se nn o match. Every solved the mystery. The cap was the In 1879. having reached the alloted span. 

' rion emblem of a gang oi pickpockets who he died once more, this time suddenly in 


THE “BEST” : ‘ ene, ae 
2-60 E, oa a Gee worked together. The one who secured lis bed. Arrangements were made for 


the funeral, but four days after his de- 





cease he sat up in bed and clamored for 


a pipe. 


PASSED HER LIFE IN A CRADLE 


5 iperven has just died in Stocker 
Bavaria. at the age of twet 


eight years, a dwarf, Maria Schumann 





t 


who was at one time a celebrity. says 





ta Nature. She “passed her whole lite 
aa P ee ee + her fir 
rs - Soo SS in the cradle. where she slept her firs 

1 ; ar 10 Up 

M slee > -P10 , s ago L 

Whether a housekeeper does eep. twenty-eight year 
her own washing or not the 
worry and work connected with 
** Blue Monday” literally chain ‘ ae ia few months 
her to the Wash-Tub. We can [ff ff’ appearance of an iniant of a few months, 





the day of her death. this strange 
ture preserved the height and genera 








sever the chain, Let us send but wonderiul to say. her intellect was 
you the hing coul 


normally developed and nothing 


66 55 B ll ® have been odder than to hear this tiny 
a baby in the cradle talk like an adult. 
Bearing with much vivacity and intelligence 


Maria was born in 1875. at 


FREE TRIA Freight prepaid. No money or promise of any kind is re near Vienna. Her parents wer yf nor- 
| quired. Use it for thirty days; then if youdo not wish to | 
= 








urchase return it at our expense. We pay the Freight both ways. mal development, and so were Hel 
nlike all other washers, the **1900” sends the water through the brothers and sisters.” 
clothes and washesthem absolutely clean in six minutes with no wear SSeS an oreeee 
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